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Foreword 

Toward  1980- 

The  Unfinished  Business  of 

New  England 


Nearly  forty  years  ago,  Bernard  DeVoto,  the 
historian,  wrote:  "New  England  is  a  finished 
place.  Its  destiny  is  that  of  Florence  or 
Venice,  not  Milan.  ...  It  is  the  first  American 
section  to  be  finished,  to  achieve  stability  in 
the  conditions  of  its  life.  It  is  the  first  old 
civilization,  the  first  permanent  civilization 
in  America." 

Mr.  DeVoto  probably  used  "finished"  in  the 
sense  that  an  artisan  would  apply  the  word 
to  a  piece  of  fine  furniture.  Perhaps  his 
assessment,  in  its  essence  at  least,  will  stand 
the  test  of  time,  for  New  England,  as  much 
as  any  region  in  America  and  more  than 
most,  is  a  definable  place  —  in  terms  of  geog- 
raphy, customs,  climate  and  certain  ways  of 
life  (and  politics).  It  is  a  place  of  nature's 
seasons,  and  a  place  where  men's  perversities 
are  flavored,  often  amiably,  by  the  quirks 
and  eccentricities  that  give  viability  still  to 
that  phrase,  the  New  England  character.  But  a 
"finished"  society,  in  either  the  glum  or 
pleasant  sense  of  the  word?  Not  by 
any  means. 

What  is  striking  about  the  New  England  of 
the  Seventies,  as  contrasted  with  DeVoto's 
perception  of  it  in  1932,  is  how  much  has 
changed,  and  how  much  of  New  England's 
work  is  unfinished.  The  late  Forties  and  the 
Fifties,  as  Nobel  Laureate  Paul  Samuelson 
and  his  associate,  the  economist  Lester 
Thurow,  point  out  in  the  opening  essay  of 
this  document,  were  years  of  major  change 
in  what  had  come  to  be  thought  of  as  a  stable 
regional  economy.  The  Sixties  were  years  of 
readjustment  and  discovery,  much  of  it 
uncomfortable  discovery  (and  shared  with 
the  rest  of  the  United  States)  about  the 
imperfections  of  our  society,  the  short- 
comings of  government,  the  instability  of 
the  national  order,  the  indulgence  and 


shortsightedness  that  were  endangering 
the  quality  of  life  and  the  multiplying 
demands  on  ever-growing  but  persistently 
insufficient  public  funds. 

If  the  Sixties  were  years  of  discovery,  the 
Seventies  bring  the  more  challenging  and 
probably  even  more  uncomfortable  task  of 
finding  solutions.  We  know  now,  better  than 
we  did  before,  the  nature  and  the  scope  of 
our  big  problems,  though  there  is  still  much 
to  be  discussed  and  disputed  about  priorities 
and  methods  of  attacking  them. 

In  the  pages  that  follow,  experts  endeavor  to 
assess  the  New  England  scene  of  today  and 
to  chart  some  of  the  paths,  methods,  and 
hazards  on  the  way  to  a  stronger  and 
healthier  New  England.  Each  contributor  is 
a  New  Englander,  either  by  birth  or  adop- 
tion, each  has  achieved  distinction  in 
academia  or  public  life,  in  most  cases  both. 
Each  has  striven  to  address  his  expertise  in 
particular  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  those 
engaged  in  business,  industry,  and  finance 
in  New  England,  though  it  is  not  immodest 
to  suggest  that  their  efforts  offer  much  of 
interest  to  any  who  live  in  or  love  the  region, 
whatever  their  pursuits.  The  range  of  sub- 
jects, while  certainly  incomplete,  is  ambi- 
tious. Some  suggest  courses  of  action,  others 
provide  facts  and  projections  on  which  a 
businessman  might  base  some  of  his  own 
predictions  and  plans  for  the  decade  ahead. 
Some,  like  Professor  Daniel  P.  Moynihan's 
discussion  of  population  trends,  provide 
vital  data  heretofore  unpublished.  There  are 
eight  essays  in  all,  and  if  one  thread  can  be 
said  to  run  through  them,  it  is  this:  the 
growth  of  New  England  no  doubt  was,  as 
the  historian  Francis  Parkman  deduced,  a 
result  of  "the  aggregate  efforts  of  a  busy  mul-  • 
titude,  each  in  his  narrow  circle  toiling  for 
himself,  to  gather  competence  and  wealth." 
The  unfinished  business  of  New  England 
must  be  addressed  in  a  different  way.  It 
must  involve  a  process  of  moving  out,  a 
process  in  which  the  community  as  a  whole 
—  the  politicians,  the  businessmen,  the  edu- 
cators, the  civil  servants,  the  citizens  who 
contribute  no  more  than  their  votes  or  their 
taxes  — works  within  many  interlocking 
circles  to  bring  the  better  life—  the  best  of 
New  England  life—  to  realization. 


Robert  Manning 

Editor 
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U.S.  Dilemma: 

How  Much 

Boom  for  '71 

As  you  would  drive  a  ca 
faster  if  you  think  the  brake 
are  working,  the  Administr 
tion  pushed  the  U.S.  eco 
my  hard  in  1970  to  end 
Ration,  confident  the  brak 
were  working. 

This  is  the  year  we 
cover  whether  they  are. 

The  futile  economic  ex 
cises  of  1970  that  created 
recession  and  near  mone 
panic  are  now  over  as  mone 

The  Price 
Goes  Up 

On  top  of  these  two  poli 
reversals,  the  Administratio 
is  adding  still  another  brak 
to  keep  the  recession  fro 
deepening  that  of  a  tax  in 
centive  for  business. 

The  Administration  ma 
apply  other  pressure  to  it 
economic  brakes  during  the 
year  as  it  attempts  to  tur 
the  economy  around  it  tin 
for  the  1972  election, 
these  three  would  appear 
be  the  main  tools. 

Since  these  economic  move 
have  worked  in  the  past, 
there  is  fairly  wide  sprea 
confidence  they  will  wor 
again,  giving  the  country 
healthier  economic  glow. 


Industrial  Output 
Slid  in  November, 
4th  Month  in  Row 

WASHINGTON  -  Industrial  output  fell  in 
vember  for  the  fourth  consecutive  month,  ev 
though  the  skid  in  auto  production  halted. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's  index  of  f 
tory,  mine  and  utility  output  declined  0.7%  1 
month  to  161.4%  of  the  1957-59  average  fro 
the  slightly  upward-revised  162.4%  in  Octobe 
when  production  fell  a  sharp  2.1%.  The  in 
stands  7.6%  below  the  July  1969  peak,  t 
board  said.  (See  chart  on  page  one.) 

Auto  assemblies,  which  fell  sharply  in  Se 
tember  and  October  because  of  the  Gener 
Motors  Corp.  strike,  continued  to  run  at  an 
nual  rate  of  four  million  units,  the  same  as 
October.  About  half  of  the  October  decline  an 
about  two-thirds  of  the  1.8%  September  dr 
had  been  attributed  to  the  strike. 

But  last  month,  the  board  said,  the  declin 
were  centered  in  output  of  business  and  de 
fense  equipment  and  industrial  materials. 


The  Outlook  for  a  Growing  Economy 

Paul  A.  Samuelson 
Lester  C.  Thurow 


Since  no  region  is  an  island  unto  itself,  how 
the  country  at  large  develops  over  the  future 
years  is  the  most  important  determinant  of 
how  New  England  will  fare  in  that  period. 
During  the  1970's,  economic  experts  have 
forecast  a  growth  in  the  nation's  real  GNP 
of  58  percent,  i.e.,  in  the  dollar  value  of  our 
total  output  after  correction  is  made  for 
changing  price  levels.  This  is  even  greater 
than  the  50  percent  increase  in  real  output 
which  the  experts  had  correctly  predicted 
for  the  decade  of  the  1960's. 

And  why  not?  Because  of  past  high  birth 
rates,  the  American  labor  force  will  grow 
rapidly  in  the  years  ahead.  Because  of 
continuing  improvements  in  technology, 
management  and  education,  output  can  be 
expected  to  grow  even  faster  than  popula- 
tion. Best  of  all,  mixed  economies  every- 
where in  the  world  have  shown  that  they 
can  out-perform  old-fashioned  rugged 
individualism;  and  indeed  the  sustained 
sprints  of  growth  enjoyed  in  recent  decades 
by  such  diverse  mixed  economies  as  Japan, 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  need  yield 
pride  of  place  to  no  one,  and  certainly  not  to 
the  last  decade's  performance  of  the  regu- 
lated economies  of  Russia,  Eastern  Europe 
and  China. 

Projections  of  what  the  economy  could  do, 
however,  do  not  tell  us  what  the  economy 
will  do.  While  America  could  have  grown  at 
4  percent  per  annum  from  1953  to  I960,  it 
actually  grew  at  little  more  than  a  2  percent 
annual  rate.  The  United  States  will  live  up 
to  its  potential  in  the  coming  decade  only 
if  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  are  pursued 
at  the  national  level  to  achieve  full  employ- 
ment. Alas,  given  the  cruel  trade-off  between 
full  employment  and  reasonable  price 


stability  in  our  economy,  attempts  to  control 
inflation  by  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
may  well  produce  here  the  intermittent 
bouts  of  stop-go  activity  that  have  plagued 
Britain.  Unless,  and  until,  a  better  "incomes 
policy"  is  found,  growth  projections  are 
apt  to  be  overly  optimistic.  But  still  New 
England  can  count  for  its  regional  develop- 
ment on  being  part  of  a  dynamic  national 
whole. 

INTERNAL  ADJUSTMENTS 
In  the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's,  the  New 
England  economy  underwent  a  period  of 
massive  readjustment  as  its  textile  and 
apparel  industries  headed  south.  Despite 
widespread  impressions  to  the  contrary, 
New  England  incomes  have  been  growing 
since  the  Korean  War  at,  or  slightly  above, 
the  national  average.  While  national  per 
capita  personal  incomes  were  growing 
104  percent,  New  England's  were  growing 
111  percent.  In  1969,  New  England  per  capita 
incomes  were  10  percent  above  the  national 
average.  It  is  true  that  average  hourly  rates 
are  lower  in  New  England,  but  a  larger 
fraction  of  our  population  works.  Low  birth 
rates  and  out-migration  mean  that  a  higher 
proportion  of  our  population  is  in  the  work- 
ing years.  In  addition,  there  are  more  jobs 
for  women  and  more  women  in  the  labor 
force.  As  a  result,  New  Englanders  are  paid 
less  per  hour  but  make  more  per  capita. 

With  defense  and  space  cutbacks,  New 
England  is  now  facing  another  readjust- 
ment of  its  economy.  Since  New  England  is 
slightly  more  dependent  upon  these  ex- 
penditures than  the  rest  of  the  country, 
cutbacks  will  have  more  of  an  impact  here 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  country.  At  the  same 
time,  this  difference  in  relative  dependency 
is  slight  and  should  not  be  exaggerated.  New 
England  is  not  facing  the  kind  of  major 
readjustment  it  was  forced  to  make  in  the 
late  1940's  and  early  1950's.  In  the  years 
ahead,  New  England's  economy  should 
continue  to  mirror  the  nation's  economy 
and  grow  at  approximately  the  same  rate. 


AMENITIES  OF  THE  GOOD  LIFE 
Dollars,  however,  do  not  measure  true  wel- 
fare. One  has  only  to  look  at  the  burgeoning 
populations  of  the  West  Coast  and  South  to 
appreciate  the  advantages  to  those  of  us  who 
live  in  the  Northeast  and  enjoy  a  slower 
rate  of  population  growth.  More  does  not 
mean  better.  The  old  Rotarian  credo  of 
growth,  growth,  growth,  has  a  hollow  ring 
in  an  age  where  fresh  air  has  become  a 
luxury,  clear  water  a  rarity,  and  serene 
lebensraum  a  vanishing  dream. 

At  the  same  time,  less  does  not  mean  better 
either.  Stopping  economic  growth  does  not 
solve  the  problem  of  an  inequitable  income 
distribution  and  does  little  to  improve  the 
polluted  environment.  Cessation  of  growth 
for  all  practical  purposes  would  actually 
make  solutions  to  these  and  other  evils 
harder.  Slow  or  no-growth  policies  in  our 
economy  do  not  create  equality.  They  end 
up  producing  unemployment  for  those 
individuals  with  the  lowest  incomes  in  our 
society.  Inequities  increase.  Parks,  sewage 
plants,  adequate  housing  projects,  better 
automobile  engines  and  most  of  the  other 
devices  necessary  for  a  better  solution  to 
our  social  problems  require  economic  re- 
sources—more GNP.  One  does  not  have  to 
be  a  cynic,  only  a  political  realist,  to  realize 
that  the  American  voter  is  more  likely  to 
vote  for  these  needed  public  goods  only  if 
his  ordinary  private  income  is  thought 
adequate  to  meet  his  personal  needs.  If 
the  critics  of  growth  had  their  way,  the  typical 
voter  and  income  earner  would  find  himself 
enjoying  no  annual  increments  in  his  income 
and  private  standard  of  living.  He  would  find 
himself  increasingly  in  debt,  increasingly 
reluctant  to  vote  taxes  for  pressing  social 
needs,  increasingly  in  a  mood  to  respond  to 
backlash  against  social  reform  and  his 
fellowmen. 


To  regard  the  problem  as  one  of  more 
economic  goods  or  fewer  economic  goods 
is  to  be  both  naive  and  wrong.  We  have  too 
much  of  some  goods  and  services;  too  little 
of  other  goods  and  services.  Some  people 
have  too  much  income;  others  have  too 
little.  The  problem  is  one  of  achieving 
the  proper  social  balance  among  different 
types  of  goods  and  among  different  individ- 
uals. In  general,  we  have  too  many  private 
goods  and  services;  too  few  public  goods  and 
services.  The  upper  twenty  percent  of  our 
population  has  too  much  income;  the  lower 
twenty  percent  too  little. 

While  taking  income  away  from  those  who 
"have"  and  giving  to  those  who  "have  not" 
may  seem  ethically  tempting,  it  is  not 
politically  feasible  in  a  democracy  where 
the  "haves"  are  in  the  great  majority.  The 
only  realistic  solution  is  to  allocate  and  direct 
much  of  the  extra  income  produced  by  eco- 
nomic growth  to  the  individuals  most  in 
need  and  to  the  pressing  public  sector. 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  RELATIVE  ADVANTAGES 
New  England  is  an  area  with  few  apparent 
natural  advantages.  Costs  (transportation, 
fuel  etc.)  are  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Other  than  forestry  and  vacation 
areas,  the  region  has  few  natural  resources. 
New  England's  access  to  cheap  ocean  trans- 
portation has  been  largely  dissipated  — in 
part  because  of  union  opposition  to  mech- 
anization and  containerization,  in  part 
because  of  protection  applied  to  within-the- 
nation  ocean  trade.  While  the  United  States 
is  witnessing  a  drift  of  population  toward 
warm  sunny  climates,  New  England  remains 
cold  and  damp. 

In  the  recent  past,  New  England  has  offset 
its  disadvantages  with  lower  wage  rates. 
These  in  turn  have  led  to  the  location  of 
labor-intensive  (computer  manufacture, 
electronics,  research)  but  high-skill  in- 
dustries in  New  England. 

Fuel  costs  are  an  area  where  sensible 
federal  policies  (the  modification  of  oil 
quotas,  the  promotion  of  nuclear  energy) 
could  serve  to  improve  New  England's 
relative  position.  Yes.  But  New  England 
must  still  basically  operate  within  a  frame- 
work where  it  has  no  relative  advantages. 


History  is  replete  with  examples  of  econ- 
omies that  have  been  able  to  compensate 
for  deficiencies  of  natural  resources.  Ac- 
cording to  crude  economic  geography, 
Denmark,  Japan,  Israel,  and  nineteenth 
century  New  England  should  have  been 
areas  of  poverty.  Instead,  by  capitalizing  on 
their  access  to  transportation  and  possession 
of  entrepreneurial  skills,  all  of  these  have 
been  at  the  forefront  of  productivity  and 
earning  capacity.  Here  lie  the  example  and 
challenge  for  New  England. 

Such  is  the  excellence  of  our  colleges  and 
universities  that  the  rest  of  the  nation 
clamors  to  send  its  young  to  our  ivied  walls. 
As  in  the  past,  many  of  the  best  will  not  read 
and  run,  but  shall  instead  be  captured  by 
our  way  of  life.  When  an  M.I.T.  or  Harvard 
or  Northeastern  scientist  settles  permanently 
on  Route  128,  he  helps  to  make  jobs  and 
earning  opportunities  that  are  often  superior 
to  those  of  the  industries  that  have  been  leav- 
ing New  England.  To  stress  again  just  one 
dramatic  example:  back  in  1947, 280,000  New 
England  jobs  depended  on  textiles;  today  the 
figure  is  just  75,000.  No  one  will  look  with 
callous  indifference  to  the  gradual  erosion  of 
jobs  in  the  shoe  industry,  but  when  one 
recalls  these  textile  numbers,  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion is  restored  and  also  a  sense  of  hope 
as  to  the  direction  in  which  the  ultimate 
solution  arises. 


A  NEW  EPOCH 

Moreover,  in  our  very  maturity  there  is  one 
advantage  for  the  future.  Our  region  was 
one  of  the  first  to  undertake  the  humani- 
tarian measures  of  the  welfare  state.  When 
we  pioneered  with  social  welfare,  with  work- 
men's compensation  acts  and  with  various 
other  programs  to  achieve  social  balance,  an 
extra  cost  fell  upon  our  industries.  Taxes, 
perforce,  often  had  to  be  high.  It  was  natural 
that  many  of  our  industries  should  try  to 
leave  for  the  non-unionized  South  where 
industry  could  write  its  own  ticket  and  look 
for  sweetheart  deals  in  the  form  of  tax 
subsidies  and  exemptions  from  social  legis- 
lation. At  long  last,  progress  is  catching  on 
everywhere.  Soon  there  will  be  no  place  to 
run  to.  Codes  of  industrial  regulation  and 
social  responsibility  will  prevail  throughout 
future  years  in  all  fifty  states. 

The  drawing  power  of  a  region  where  the 
problems  of  social  balance  have  been  solved 
or  extensively  mitigated  should  not  be  under- 
estimated. And  the  quality  of  the  lives  of 
those  already  here  is  substantially  enhanced. 

But  is  a  local  solution  to  our  problems 
possible?  New  England,  particularly  the 
southern  New  England  states,  is  a  region 
with  an  above  average  per  capita  income. 
Whereas  the  average  New  Englander  had 
a  personal  income  of  $4,046  in  1969,  the 
average  American  had  a  personal  income 
of  but  $3680.  This  means  that  tax  revenue 
which  must  be  raised  from  New  Englanders 
to  finance  our  national  problems  will,  and 
should,  be  greater  than  the  shared  revenues 
we  receive  from  the  federal  government  to 
finance  our  local  solutions  to  these  problems. 


The  fact  that  we  as  a  higher- than-average- 
income  area  will  lose  more  than  we  receive 
from  expanded  revenue  sharing  is  not  a 
valid  reason  for  our  opposing  it.  Federal 
revenue  sharing  should  not  in  any  case  be 
the  pretext  for  letting  up  on  local  initiatives 
and  efforts  to  solve  the  vexing  problems  of 
the  public  sector.  But  in  a  regime  where 
minimum  standards  are  more  uniformly 
enforced  across  the  country,  New  England 
industry  will  be  in  a  fairer  position  to  com- 
pete for  job  opportunity  than  it  was  in  the 
transitional  period  of  the  past  when  states 
like  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  led  the 
way  toward  more  humane  working  standards. 

ALIBIS,  ALIBIS 

The  notion  that  New  England  is  a  high-taxed 
area  has  wide  currency  but,  as  Professor 
Musgrave  shows  later,  this  bromide  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  It  is  true  that  a 
disproportionate  share  of  revenues  here  are 
dependent  on  the  property  tax;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  this  region  spends  indefensibly 
little,  relative  to  its  per  capita  incomes,  on 
education  and  more  particularly  on  higher 
education.  That  some  industries  have  in  the 
past  used  tax  rates  as  the  critical  straw  in 
their  rationalization  for  moving  South  is  no 
doubt  true.  Yet  it  is  Connecticut,  our  fastest- 
growing  and  most  affluent  state,  which 
depends  most  on  business  taxes,  a  fact  fatal 
to  the  thesis  of  those  who  blame  our  woes 
on  tax  rates. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  com- 
munities with  good  schools  and  roads  and 
where  sanitation  and  other  amenities  are 
assured,  provide  the  environment  which 
modern  industry  is  increasingly  seeking. 


Much  more  important  than  declaiming 
against  tax  burdens,  in  our  opinion,  is  over- 
due improvement  in  the  efficiency  and 
function  of  local  and  state  governments.  In 
fairness  we  must  add  that  the  bad  repute  of 
some  of  this  region's  state  and  local  govern- 
ments is  more  an  undeserved  inheritance 
from  a  past  period  when  urban  corruption 
and  patronage  politics  reigned  unchecked, 
rather  than  a  sober  appraisal  of  present-day 
behavior  here  and  in  the  rest  of  the  country. 
Any  "last  hurrah"  was  over  decades  ago. 

In  short,  the  importance  of  our  environ- 
ment, social  and  physical,  can  be  seen  in  the 
sources  of  our  economic  growth  over  the 
last  decades.  Growth  has  come  in  indus- 
tries—research, education,  financial  services 
—  which  can  be  located  wherever  their 
managers  and  labor  forces  wish  to  live.  They 
are  not  like  a  coal  mine  or  a  shipping  line 
that  must  be  located  in  a  particular  spot. 
They  are  not  producers  of  large-scale 
standardized  goods  whose  physical  costs 
dominate  locations.  Most  of  these  producers 
are  free  to  choose  the  best  possible  environ- 
ment. It  is  our  challenge  to  provide  that  best 
possible  environment. 


A  FAVORABLE  FUTURE 
Ours  is  not  a  young  and  raw  region.  The 
growing  pains  of  industrialization  and  the 
birth  pangs  of  the  welfare  state  are  in  a  sense 
behind  us.  We  can  hope  during  the  years 
ahead  to  reap  the  harvest  of  our  pioneering 
innovations  in  the  field  of  industrial  rela- 
tions—as other  regions  find  that  society 
cannot  run  away  from  its  responsibilities, 
and  as  corporations  learn  that  the  obliga- 
tions they  hoped  to  avoid  will  be  at  the 
airport  to  greet  them  anywhere  in  the  land. 

Of  problems  we  shall  continue  to  have 
plenty.  The  distress  of  our  high-technology 
industries  will  not,  alas,  soon  come  to  an 
end.  Too  long  this  region  has  been  content 
to  point  to  the  glories  of  its  best  universities, 
ignoring  the  niggardly  support  provided  to 
the  bulk  of  our  state  and  community  colleges. 
Too  long  we  have  been  on  the  defensive 
over  our  tax  programs,  choosing  to  forget 
that  our  region  ranks  low  rather  than  high 
in  total  tax  effort  at  the  state  and  local  levels 
(37th  place  for  Massachusetts,  49th  place  for 
Connecticut!).  Safe  streets  and  pure  air  will 
not  come  cheap,  and  they  will  not  come  from 
government  budgets  balanced  at  the  low 
level  recommended  by  Grover  Cleveland. 

Maturity  must  not  be  confused  with  senes- 
cence. Our  incomes  will  long  prevail  at 
higher  than  the  national  average,  even 
though  within  our  region  there  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  lessening  of  differentials,  as 
the  poorer  northern  states  pick  up  in  per 
capita  incomes,  relative  to  the  more  pros- 
perous states.  Just  as  we  would  not  adopt  a 
dog-in-the-manger  philosophy  to  deplore 
this  catching-up  of  minimum  living  stan- 
dards within  the  region,  New  Englanders 
cannot  in  good  conscience  deplore  the  more 
rapid  growth  that  will  undoubtedly  take 
place  in  some  of  the  hitherto  underdevel- 
oped regions  of  the  South.  It  is  sufficient 
to  know  that  our  future  is  a  favorable  one 
and  to  reflect  that,  after  all,  we  do  live  in  one 
national  house. 
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Rte.  128  center 
opens  Wednesday 
to  aid  unemployed 

A  job  placement  cent 
will  be  opened  Wednesday 
on  Rte.  128  in  Waltham  t 
help  unemployed  enginee 
and  scientists  find  wor 
Gov.  Sargent  announce 
last  night. 

The  state  and  privat 
businesses  have  formed  th 
Professional  Service  Cen 


Housing 
Plan  in 
West  End 

Mayor  White  was  informe 
yesterday  that  a  state  agenc 
has  finances  available  to  tur 
the  remaining  10-acre  tract  i 
the  West  End  into  a  develop 
ment  for  low  and  middle  in 
come  families. 

Executive  Director  Willia 
J.  White  of  the  Massachuset 
Housing  Finance  Agency  aske 
the  mayor  and  BRA  boa 
members  to  turn  the  Stanifo 
street  land  over  to  a  develop- 


Special 
Center 
for  Jobless 
Opens 

Unemployed  engineers  an 
scientists  -  and  the  skilled 
jobs  they  could  fill  -  wer 
brought  together  Wednesd 
as  a  professional  service  ce 
ter,  sponsored  by  governmen 
and  private  sources  opene 
for  business  in  Waltham. 

The  center,  was  located 
Rte.  128  and  Trapelo  rd.,  w 
staffed  by  30  members  of  t 
Division  of  Employment  S 
curity  and  45  volunteers  f 
colleges,  banks,  the  Mass. 
Ass'n,  Associated  Indust 
of  Massachusetts  and  simila 
groups. 

In  the  first  few  hours  the 
Center  was  open,  145  jobles 
professionals  showed  up  fo 
interviews,  and  another  1 
called  and  asked  for  appoi 
ments. 

One  of  the  applicants, 
middle-aged  scientist,  sai 
he'd  been  out  of  work  sine 
last  April,  and  could  not  e 
plain  to  his  family's  satisf 
tion  how  a  man  with 
educational  and  professio 
background  could  be  joble 
so  long. 


Housing  and  Jobs,  an  Urban  Dilemma 
John  F.  Collins 


New  England  is  rapidly  becoming  part  of  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  megalopolis.  Like  a  city,  a 
megalopolis  can  have  a  life-cycle  of  growth 
and  decline.  The  area  from  Washington  to 
Maine  is  showing  signs  of  aging,  as  made 
evident  by  rising  welfare  costs,  increasing 
taxes,  and  worsening  crime.  Apparently  we 
do  not  understand  this  aging  process.  We  are 
unsure  of  how  to  reverse  the  disturbing 
trends  that  are  becoming  clear. 

One  way  to  understand  an  aging  megalop- 
olis is  to  begin  with  a  decaying  neighborhood 
in  one  of  our  older  cities.  We  see  the  prob- 
lems of  the  smaller  area  repeated  on  an  ever- 
widening  scale—  in  the  city  as  a  whole,  in  the 
metropolitan  area  and  in  the  region.  The 
problems  include  crime,  drugs,  congestion, 
pollution,  run-down  buildings  and  inade- 
quate services  at  high  cost.  They  include 
poverty,  civil  disorder,  feelings  of  powerless- 
ness  and  an  unhealthy  separation  of  those 
who  need  jobs  from  those  who  create  jobs. 
This  is  not  by  any  means  to  say  that  blight  is 
evenly  distributed  in  our  society.  It  is  simply 
to  point  out  that  pockets  of  decay  and  pov- 
erty are  growing  larger,  more  numerous  and 
closer  together.  The  problems  are  affecting 
all  of  us  more  than  before.  Greater  and 
greater  tracts  of  land  are  becoming  involved. 

For  New  England,  the  aging  process  is  pro- 
ducing special  problems.  With  regard  to  this, 
Professor  Jay  W.  Forrester  of  M.I.T.'s  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  School  of  Management  offers  a  disturb- 
ing observation  in  a  recent  memorandum. 


" . .  .We  are  on  the  verge  of  converting  whole 
states  to  the  'urban  crisis.'  The  Northeast 
quadrant  of  the  United  States  is  especially 
vulnerable.  This  is  the  old  industrial  sector. 
Within  the  boundary  connecting  Milwaukee, 
St.  Louis,  Washington,  Boston,  Buffalo, 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee,  lie  the  oldest  build- 
ings in  the  country.  Here  are  concentrated 
the  declining  areas.  This  entire  area  is  show- 
ing 'urban  decline'  symptoms.  The  other 
three  quadrants  of  the  United  States  are 
acting  as  the  'suburbs'  to  this  old  industrial 
quadrant.  As  buildings  age  and  taxes  rise, 
the  more  mobile  and  more  economically 
effective  segments  of  business  and  popula- 
tion are  moving  to  the  'suburban'  three 
quadrants  of  the  country.  The  South  and 
West  are  showing  much  more  rapid  eco- 
nomic growth  than  the  Northeast.  The 
'urban  decline'  spiral  then  begins  to  appear 
as  low-income  population  concentrates  in 
the  Northeast  quadrant  to  take  the  place  of 
those  who  are  moving  away.  Costs  and  taxes 
rise  further,  the  population  mix  continues  to 
shift  in  an  unfavorable  direction  and  more 
forcefully  drives  out  those  who  have 
mobility."1 

This  is  indeed  an  unsettling  picture.  But  in 
the  last  three  years  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  these  trends  in  our  social  systems  have 
underlying  causes,  that  these  causes  can  be 
understood,  and  with  understanding  comes 
the  ability  to  re-direct  the  trends. 
NEEDED:  NEW  TOOLS 
Since  January  1968, 1  have  had  the  extraor- 
dinary opportunity  to  serve  first  as  Visiting 
Professor  of  Urban  Affairs  and  currently  as 
Consulting  Professor  of  Urban  Affairs  at 
M.I.T.  This  new  experience  has  sharpened 
my  awareness  of  how  primitive  are  the  tools 
and  methods  used  so  far  in  guiding  our 
cities.  The  inadequacy  of  these  tools  explains 
why  victories  in  meeting  urban  problems  are 
few  and  far  between. 

The  source  of  our  confusion  and  futility 
seems  to  lie  in  the  shortcomings  of  the 
images,  concepts  and  representations  that 
we  use  for  decision-making.  These  images 
and  concepts  are  "models,"  to  choose  a  term 
that  is  coming  into  wide  use.  Most  people 
probably  think  that  "models"  go  only  with 
esoteric  management  sciences  or  computer 
technology. 
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But  the  mental  concepts  we  now  use  for 
selecting  urban  and  regional  programs  are 
also  models. 

In  testimony  before  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  Subcommittee  on  Urban 
Growth,  Professor  Forrester  explained  that  a 
person  carries  around  in  his  head  a  mental 
image  of  the  world  around  him.  That  image 
is  a  "model,"  and  it  is  on  such  models  that 
we  base  our  decisions,  laws  and  all 
executive  actions. 

What  is  wrong  with  our  mental  models  that 
has  led  to  our  present  urban  and  regional 
stresses?  The  answer  is  that  people  are  good 
at  sensing  the  outline  and  internal  motiva- 
tions of  a  system,  but  they  are  poor  at  fore- 
seeing what  will  happen  when  all  the  points 
of  a  system  interact.  In  fact,  intuition,  more 
often  than  not,  leads  in  the  wrong  direction. 

What  is  the  alternative?  Over  the  last  decade, 
an  approach  to  social  systems  has  been 
developed  to  combine  the  inherent  advan- 
tages of  human  mental  models  with  the 
power  of  computer  models.  The  "system 
dynamics"  approach,  as  it  has  been  called, 
starts  with  the  concepts  and  information  on 
which  people  are  already  acting.  Generally 
these  are  sufficient  to  represent  a  social  sys- 
tem realistically.  But  the  human  mind  does 
not  deal  reliably  with  all  the  facts  and  rela- 
tionships at  its  command.  However,  the 
concepts  of  a  mental  model  can  be  trans- 
ferred into  a  computer  model.  Then,  simulat- 
ing and  tracing  sequences  of  interactions 
over  long  periods  of  time  are  exactly  what  a 
suitably  programmed  digital  computer  can 
do.  Thus,  policy  alternatives  can  be  tried  out 
first  on  machines  rather  than  on  flesh  and 
blood  or  on  the  urban  configurations  devel- 
oped over  generations. 

If  sophisticated  new  techniques  have  been 
developed  and  policy  experiments  simulated 
with  them,  it  is  fair  for  the  reader  to  ask: 
"What  have  you  found  out?  What  should  New 
England  do  to  reverse  decay,  particularly  in 
the  depressed  central  cities?"  For  a  reply,  I 
turn  first  to  my  experience  in  1968  working 
with  Professor  Forrester  in  exploring  the 
dynamic  nature  of  cities.  This  has  been 
reported  in  his  book  Urban  Dynamics 
(M.I.T  Press,  1969). 


An  important  preliminary  answer  emerging 
from  the  modeling  of  the  way  urban  systems 
interact  indicates  that  the  region  should  seek 
tight  control  of  land  use  as  divided  between 
housing  and  business.  This  might  be 
achieved  through  coordination  of  existing 
state  and  municipal  bodies,  through  a 
regional  authority  or  even  through  New 
England  towns  independently  adopting 
similar  policies. 

TRAPPED  PEOPLE 

The  key  policy,  surprisingly,  should  be  one 
of  eliminating  excess  low- income  housing 
rather  than  alleviating  a  presumed  housing 
shortage.  As  things  now  stand,  legal 
precedents  and  the  tax  structure  offer  incen- 
tives for  keeping  decrepit  buildings.  As 
industrial  buildings  age,  the  number  of  jobs 
shrinks.  As  dwellings  age,  the  poor  are 
forced  into  them  at  a  higher  density.  Without 
jobs,  income  to  the  area  is  insufficient  to 
maintain  all  the  housing.  Dilapidated  hous- 
ing is  abandoned.  Extreme  crowding  in  those 
structures  which  are  occupied  exists  side 
by  side  with  empty  residential  structures 
which  a  trapped  low- income  population 
cannot  support.  In  a  downward  spiral,  the 
excess  buildings  affect  the  area  in  two  ways: 
They  prevent  land  from  being  used  for  job- 
creating  enterprises,  and  they  stand  ready  to 
accept  an  inflow  of  jobless  migrants  to 
cancel  out  any  economic  improvement. 

In  brief,  Neiv  England's  policy  should  be  to 
reverse  present  practice  by  simultaneously 
reducing  aging  city  housing  and  allocating  the 
land  to  income-producing  enterprises. 

The  land  converted  to  business  use  would 
allow  residents  to  generate  income  for 
themselves.  This  can  be  done  without  forc- 
ing out  the  present  poor.  Quite  the  contrary, 
a  shift  to  industry  can  create  upward  eco- 
nomic mobility  for  those  now  present  in  our 
depressed  areas. 


But,  supposing  the  means  could  be  found, 
why  not  spread  out  to  construct  more  and 
better  low-income  housing  as  well  as  new 
business  opportunities?  Linked  with  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  a  second  major 
policy  for  New  England.  Namely,  raise  one 
component  of  attractiveness  for  present  resi- 
dents without  raising  total  attractiveness 
sufficiently  to  draw  in  migrants  in  numbers 
which  will  wipe  out  gains. 

Over  the  long  run,  a  near  equilibrium  exists 
between  the  different  regions  of  the  coun- 
try. If  one  area  becomes  slightly  more  attrac- 
tive than  others,  population  begins  to  flow 
i  into  the  attractive  area.  The  rising  popula- 
tion brings  an  increase  in  congestion,  unem- 
ployment and  crime  until  the  quality  of  life 
is  driven  down  once  again  to  equilibrium 
with  other  areas. 

The  point  to  grasp  is  that  regions  can  "have 
the  same  composite  attractiveness,"  as 
Forrester  says,  with  different  mixes  between 
the  components  they  wish  to  improve  and 
those  they  wish  to  use  as  a  negative  counter- 
balance. A  combination  of  jobs  and  tight 
housing  favors  people  already  present  in  an 
area.  A  combination  that  includes  more 
housing  invites  the  expansion  of  slums. 

The  "attractiveness"  concept  is  crucial.  An 
area  may  move  its  attractiveness  in  opposite 
directions  for  different  groups  of  people.  The 
decaying  area  is  characterized  by  falling 
attractiveness  for  industry  and  upper- 
income  population  and  at  the  same  time  by 
rising  attractiveness  for  unskilled  and  low- 
income  population.  Such  trends  become 
mutually  reenforcing.  An  unstable  point  is 
reached  where  the  area  rapidly  goes  downhill. 

To  allow  this  downward  spiral  to  develop 
depresses  the  economic  condition  of  the 
whole  area.  But  just  as  important,  it  is  anti- 
humanitarian  to  the  low-income  group 
which  is  presumably  being  helped  by  the 
very  policies  that  depress  the  area.  It  is  no 
kindness  to  create  a  social  trap  that  draws  the 
underprivileged  into  an  area  where  there  is 
a  job  shortage,  low  upward  mobility,  and 
little  chance  for  escape. 


SHOCK  TREATMENT 
These  conclusions  are  bound  to  shock 
believers  in  current  programs  such  as  public 
works,  public  housing  and  public  subsidies. 
Yet  tests  of  such  programs  with  the  urban 
dynamics  model  show  such  programs  to 
range  from  ineffective  to  harmful  when 
judged  either  by  their  impact  on  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  a  whole  area  or  their 
long-run  impact  on  the  low-income  popula- 
tion of  an  area.  Without  even  going  to  a 
computer  model,  readers  can  see  in  their 
cities  how  poorly  the  ancient  processes  of 
argument,  consultation,  confrontation, 
intuition  and  good  intentions  are  working. 

Program  after  program,  conceived  after 
extended  dialogue  in  the  best  American 
tradition  and  for  appropriate  humanitarian 
motives,  has  been  announced  in  our  cities 
with  righteous  rhetoric  and  good  intentions, 
only  to  fall  short  of  its  goals. 

For  a  second  answer  to  the  questions  "What 
have  you  found  out?  What  should  New  Eng- 
land do  to  reverse  decay?,"  one  can  turn  to 
actual  experiences  and  compare  them  with 
what  the  combination  of  mental  and  com- 
puter models  can  tell  us.  From  1960  through 
1967 1  was  privileged  to  be  Mayor  of  Boston, 
and  faced  the  problems  of  an  aging  city  head 
on.  Although  Boston  depended  upon  the 
property  tax  for  revenue,  at  the  time  I  entered 
office,  the  property  tax  base  had  decreased  by 
almost  25  percent  in  a  25-year  period.  The 
post  World  War  II  building  boom  had  almost 
totally  bypassed  Boston.  Furthermore,  the 
population  had  decreased  by  almost  100,000 
in  10  years,  and  the  tax  rate  was  increasing 
significantly.  No  doubt  we  did  not  do 
enough,  but  we  did  make  some  headway 
against  these  problems. 


The  business  community  became  an  effec- 
tive and  responsible,  indeed  vital,  participant 
in  the  change  process.  Nonprofit  corpora- 
tions for  development  of  the  Waterfront  and 
the  Central  Business  District  were  created; 
church  and  union  groups  sponsored  non- 
profit housing;  and  a  reasonably  united 
community  proceeded  to  the  task  at  hand. 

A  valuable  working  paper,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Alexander  Ganz  of  the  Boston 
Redevelopment  Authority,  assesses  some 
of  the  results  of  these  policies  and  related 
events: 

"In  the  decade  of  the  1960's,  the  total  per- 
sonal income  received  by  residents  of  the 
City  of  Boston  rose  by  one-third  (measured 
in  real  constant  price  terms),  and  the  level  of 
population  stabilized,  reflecting  a  notable 
transformation  and  upgrading  of  the  City  of 
Boston  economy.  Complementary  changes  in 
population  and  income  were  involved.  In  the 
1950's,  a  sharp  decline  in  Boston's  popula- 
tion had  more  than  offset  the  rise  in  average 
household  personal  income  and  total  per- 
sonal income  had  fallen.  In  the  1960's, 
average  personal  income  of  households  rose 
more  rapidly,  the  net  loss  of  population 
lessened,  and  total  personal  income  rose 
significantly. 

"Average  household  personal  income  rose  by 
40  per  cent  in  the  1960's,  in  comparison 
with  17  per  cent  in  the  1950' s  (all  expressed 
in  constant  prices).  Average  household 
income  in  Boston  is  less  than  that  of  the 
metropolitan  area  as  a  whole.  The 
gap  widened  in  the  1950' s  and  narrowed  in 
the  1960's.  In  the  1960's,  the  gap  between 
average  income  levels  of  whites  and  non- 
whites  in  the  City  of  Boston  narrowed.  The 
average  income  of  non-white  households 
rose  from  75  percent  of  that  of  whites  in 
1960,  to  81  percent  in  1965."2 


Boston  and  its  people  used  the  traditional 
and  available  tools  in  that  process.  These 
included  data  gathering,  consultation, 
debate,  public  meetings  and  occasional 
confrontation.  Some  of  the  results,  such  as 
emphasis  on  reviving  economic  activity, 
agree  with  the  lessons  we  have  been  learning 
from  exploring  the  dynamics  of  the  urban 
system,  and  appear  to  have  been  successful. 

But,  if  the  new  methods  of  analyzing  social 
systems  had  been  available,  how  might  they 
have  been  utilized?  The  lessons  that  have 
been  learned  from  the  Urban  Dynamics 
investigation  would  have  suggested 
approaches  different  from  some  that  were 
followed.  The  Washington  Park  renewal 
project  might  be  an  example.  This  project,  in 
the  Roxbury  area,  featured  rehabilitation  of 
existing  units,  demolition  of  those  beyond 
repair,  and  replacement  with  new  221d3  low- 
cost  housing  units.  These  goals  were  agreed 
upon  by  the  community  and  substantially 
accomplished.  The  families  made  the  transi- 
tion from  substandard  to  decent  housing, 
though  still  without  adequate  employment 
and  opportunity  for  advancement. 

An  alternative  strategy  might  have  been  to 
suggest  to  the  citizens  of  Roxbury  that  the 
vacant  and  dilapidated  buildings  be  demol- 
ished and  those  habitable  be  rehabilitated. 
Instead  of  using  the  cleared  land  for  housing, 
it  would  be  used  for  industry,  with  local 
employment  and  ultimately  local  manage- 
ment. Legal,  tax,  and  institutional  innova- 
tions would  have  been  required.  The  results, 
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however,  could  in  the  long  term  have  been 
dramatic.  Residents,  having  been  trained, 
would  walk  to  work,  feeling  a  sense  of  pride 
in  their  community.  With  increased  income, 
they  would  have  exercised  a  wider  choice  of 
residence.  The  neighborhood  and  city  would 
have  become  a  place  of  greater  opportunity 
and  upward  mobility. 

A  MATTER  OF  PRIORITIES 
Employment  opportunity,  we  suggest,  takes 
priority  over  housing.  Housing  follows  as  a 
result  of  the  ability  to  support  an  economic 
rent.  Otherwise,  the  area  gravitates  toward 
job  shortage  and  lack  of  opportunity.  It 
becomes  an  area  that  creates  unskilled  and 
low-income  people  and  that  must  rely  on 
ever-rising  welfare  expenditures  that  try  to 
outrun  an  ever-worsening  situation. 

The  failures  in  our  governing  process  have 
then  been  seized  upon  by  some  as  proof  that 
the  Establishment  is  seeking  to  thwart  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  underprivileged. 
Life  is  not  that  simple,  however.  The  fact  is 
that  the  urban  system  has  become  too  com- 
plex to  be  managed  effectively  by  an 
Establishment  or  by  any  other  convocation 
of  human  beings  employing  intuitive  meth- 
ods which  were  adequate  in  a  simpler  era. 

We  all  have  part  of  the  answer— underprivi- 
leged, private  sector,  public  sector,  aca- 
demicians and  radicals.  We  and  our 
paraphernalia  are  the  System.  Not  only  is  it 
possible  to  make  models  conceptually  and 
structurally  consistent  with  real  social 
systems  and  to  include  political  and  psy- 
chological factors,  but  it  is  also  imperative. 
We  must  employ  sophisticated  analyses  in 
order  to  put  together  what  we  know  about 
ourselves. 

The  combination  of  my  experiences  in 
Boston  with  Professor  Forrester's  explora- 
tions of  the  social  and  policy  structure  of 
corporations,  have  convinced  us  that  com- 
bining mental  and  computer  models  can 
produce  new  insights  into  the  fundamental 


urban  and  regional  processes.  Such  efforts 
seem  able  to  get  at  the  root  of  problems  such 
as  we  find  in  New  England. 

Let  us  assume  we  agree  that  traditional 
methods  are  inadequate  and  a  new  approach 
is  required.  How  and  under  what  auspices 
can  we  organize  ourselves  to  verify  our 
assumptions  and  produce  policies  to 
revitalize  our  communities  and  maximize 
the  future  of  New  England  as  a  whole?  The 
public  sector,  governors  and  mayors,  and 
county  and  town  officials  are  confronted  by 
regular  demands  and  crises  which  make  it 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  place  primary 
responsibility  for  the  research  upon  them. 

Nor  is  the  private  sector  yet  organized  for 
this  purpose. 

It  would  seem  that  a  convergence  of  dedi- 
cated private  citizens  possessing  the  stature, 
competence  and  will  to  produce  the  desired 
result  must  occur.  Perhaps  such  a  group  will 
appear  from  among  the  readers  of  this  series. 
If  so,  within  a  very  few  years,  progress  will 
be  made  to  reverse  present  trends. 

It  would  seem  that  New  England  faces  the 
same  choice  as  the  United  States  as  a  whole: 
to  redirect  its  communities  with  the  help  of 
new  projective  tools  or  else  continue  to  rely 
upon  intuition  and  follow  the  trends  of  the 
past.  Yankee  ingenuity  is  a  human  trait 
rather  than  an  ethnic  one,  but  in  making  the 
choice,  New  Englanders  might  remember 
their  special  heritage  and  lead  the  nation 
once  again  to  a  new  era  of  hope  and  progress. 
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1.  lay  W.  Forrester,  "Toward  a  National  Urban  Con- 
sensus," (M.I.T.  System  Dynamics  Group,  1970). 

2.  Alexander  Ganz  and  Tina  Freeman,  "Population  and 
Income  of  the  City  of  Boston,  Recent  Evolution  and 
Future  Perspective"  (Boston  Redevelopment  Authority, 
June,  1970). 
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Up  Taxes 
12.5% 

Massachusetts  taxpaye 
will  have  to  shell  out  12.5  per 
cent  more  in  personal  incom 
taxes,  if  the  budget  proposa 
submitted  by  Gov.  Sarge 
Wednesday  are  adopted  b 
the  Legislature. 

The  governor  asked  tha 
the  current  4  percent  ta 
rate  on  personal  income 
boosted  to  4,5  percent,  a  hi 
that  would  cost  an  individ 
12.5  percent  more  than  h 
paid  last  year. 


raises 
living-cost 

Administration  Comr. 
Charles  E.  Shepard  told  the 
committee  that  the  state 
reserve  fund  is  la 
enough  to  grant  the  co 
of-living  increases  witho 
waiting  for  new  legislativ 
appropriation. 

Charles  E.  McGly 
president  of  the  Massach 
setts  State  Employe 
Assn.,  said  the  commit 
should  adopt  legislatio 
providing  for  cost-of-livi 
increases  as  provided 
1969  legislation. 

He  said  Gov.  Sarge 
pocket-vetoed  1970  legisl 
tion  which  would  ha 


tax  items, 
cigarettes 

•  taxes 

Continued  from  Page  1 

But  the  governor  is  op 
posed  to  those  taxes  and 
recommended  instead  th 
continuation  of  busine 
taxes  amounting  to  $23. 
million  which  the  commi 
sion  had  recommended 
dropped  as  an  offset  to  th 
machinery  tax. 

Sargent  said  his  tax  pi 
would  provide  a  yield 
$39.4  million  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  yea 
and  $311,790,000  for  fisc 
1972,  which  runs  from  Jul 
1,  1971  to  June  30,  1972. 


The  Harsh  Realities 
of  Taxation 

Richard  A.  Musgrave 


The  idyllic  image  of  New  England  taxation  — 
of  tax  collectors  in  pilgrim  hats  walking  the 
pastures  to  count  each  settler's  "visible 
estate"  — has  long  since  passed.  The  poll  tax, 
which  once  supplied  one-third  of  the  revenue, 
has  gone.  The  property  tax,  while  still  the 
major  revenue  source,  has  been  transformed, 
with  real  estate  taking  the  place  of  personal 
property  as  the  core  of  its  base.  Beyond  this, 
a  complex  array  of  new  taxes  has  developed, 
mainly  designed  to  meet  the  fiscal  needs  of 
the  states  rather  than  of  the  once  dominant 
localities.  Indeed,  the  fiscal  problems  of  New 
England  today  differ  little  from  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  U.S.  In  a  nutshell,  they  are  of  in- 
sufficient means  in  meeting  rising  expendi- 
ture needs,  complaints  of  the  excessive 
property  tax  burden,  plus  widening  and  in- 
creasingly painful  differentials  between 
fiscal  needs  and  capacities  among  jurisdic- 
tions. Lurking  in  the  background,  there  is 
the  growing  question  of  whether  and  when 
Uncle  Sam  will  have  to  absorb  part  of  this 
burden. 

BASES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  TAXATION 
Taxes  are  derived  from  income,  with  the 
government's  capacity  to  tax  depending  on 
the  tax  base  on  which  it  can  draw.  It  is  useful, 
therefore,  to  begin  with  a  brief  look  at  the 
nature  of  the  New  England  tax  base,  as 
shown  in  Table  1.  Thereafter,  the  character- 
istics of  its  tax  structure,  as  shown  in 
Table  2,  will  be  examined. 


Taxable  capacity,  above  all,  depends  upon 
the  level  of  income  in  the  jurisdiction.  The 
New  England  states,  as  a  group,  are  neither 
particularly  rich  nor  poor,  as  compared  with 
the  rest  of  the  union.  In  terms  of  per  capita 
income,  Connecticut  ranks  second,  while 
Maine  is  in  35th  place.  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  are  on  the  high  income  side, 
while  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  are 
on  the  low  side.  Over  the  last  decade, 
Vermont  has  experienced  rapid  growth  in 
personal  income,  much  above  the  national 
average,  while  Maine  has  expanded  slowly 
and  has  fallen  further  behind  in  its  per 
capita  income  ranking. 

Furthermore,  the  problems  of  taxation 
depend  on  the  industrial  sources  of  income 
that  are  to  be  taxed.  Again  New  England  is 
not  unique  in  this  respect.  Manufacturing,  as 
a  source  of  personal  income,  ranges  from  30 
per  cent  in  Vermont  to  42  per  cent  in  Con- 
necticut, with  the  average  being  somewhat 
above  that  for  the  U.S.  as  a  whole.  The 
share  of  farming  is  between  4  and  5  percent 
in  Maine  and  Vermont,  with  less  than  1 
percent  in  the  other  New  England  states. 
Services  contribute  from  30  per  cent  in  Con- 
necticut to  36  per  cent  in  Massachusetts, 
compared  with  the  U.S.  average  of  32  per 
cent. 

These  facts  are  of  major  importance  for  the 
tax  future  of  New  England  because  they 
show  that  farming,  as  in  most  states,  offers 
but  a  minor  part  of  the  tax  base  and  that 
tourism  (the  tax  base  of  which  is  largely 
reflected  in  services)  is  also  not  of  above 
average  importance.  The  economic  base  for 
New  England  taxation,  as  for  most  other 
states,  must  therefore  be  thought  of  as 
comprising  the  wide  range  of  activities 
which  make  up  the  economies  of  the  region, 
without  being  characterized  by  any  single 
major  industry  or  revenue  base.  The  need 
for  broad -based  taxation— which  as  we  shall 
see  is  the  crux  of  the  fiscal  problem  —  applies 
to  the  New  England  setting  no  less  than  to 
that  of  other  regions. 
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Significant  differences  between  the  New 
England  states  emerge,  however,  if  we 
compare  the  urban  and  rural  population 
shares.  While  the  urban  population  share  for 
New  England  as  a  whole  is  above  the  nation- 
al average,  the  shares  differ  widely  between 
the  states.  They  range  from  38  per  cent  for 
Vermont  to  86  per  cent  in  Rhode  Island, 
with  New  Hampshire  and  Maine  in  the 
middle  and  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
at  the  high  end.  The  same  picture  emerges 
if  we  consider  the  percentage  of  population 
in  metropolitan  areas.  Thus,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  are  confronted 
with  the  usual  fiscal  problems  arising  in  the 
large  East  Coast  cities,  which  dominate  the 
fiscal  picture  in  the  mid-Atlantic  states, 
whereas  Vermont,  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire have  not  as  yet  had  to  face  this  issue. 

CURRENT  TAX  STRUCTURE 
We  now  turn  to  the  prevailing  tax  picture 
in  the  New  England  states,  beginning  with 
the  overall  level  of  tax  effort.  Since  the  level 
of  per  capita  income  differs,  this  is  best 
measured  by  the  ratio  of  tax  revenue  to 
personal  income.  This  ratio,  as  shown  in 
Table  2,  ranges  from  9.1  per  cent  in  Con- 
necticut to  12.5  per  cent  in  Vermont,  placing 
these  states  in  seventh  and  forty-sixth 
position  in  the  rank  order  of  tax  effort  by 
states.  This  ratio,  of  course,  reflects  both 
state  and  local  revenue,  and  the  overall 
performance  for  New  England  taken  as  a 
whole  is  in  line  with  the  U.S.  average.  The 
degree  of  fiscal  centralization,  as  expressed 
by  the  share  of  the  state  in  total  (state  and 
local)  tax  revenue  varies  widely.  The  state 
share  is  lowest  in  New  Hampshire  with  43 
per  cent  and  highest  in  Vermont  with  57  per 
cent.  The  average  share  for  New  England  is 
slightly  below  that  for  the  U.S.  as  a  whole. 
Much  of  the  same  pattern  is  reflected  in  the 
share  of  the  property  tax,  which  is  highest 
where  the  state  share  in  total  revenue  is 
lowest. 


All  of  the  New  England  states  have  business- 
profits  taxes  of  some  sort,  ranging  from  4  per 
cent  in  Massachusetts  to  8  per  cent  in 
Connecticut.  Three  states  (Maine,  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts)  have  both  income  and 
sales  taxes,  while  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut have  a  sales  tax  only.  New  Hamp- 
shire has  neither  of  these  taxes,  being  the 
only  state  in  the  union  with  this  dubious 
distinction.  The  level  of  income  taxation 
ranges  from  well  above  the  average  in 
Vermont  to  a  below-average  mini-type  tax 
in  Maine.  Sales-tax  rates  range  from  3  per- 
cent in  Massachusetts  and  Vermont  to  5 
percent  in  Maine,  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut, with  varying  breadth  of  coverage 
in  each. 

Turning,  finally,  to  the  expenditure  side,  we 
note  relatively  high  expenditure  levels  in 
Vermont,  corresponding  to  the  high  tax 
effort  of  the  state,  with  the  opposite  picture 
for  New  Hampshire.  The  more  urban  states, 
such  as  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island, 
are  characterized  by  high  welfare  expendi- 
tures. Education  expenditures  in  Maine 
compare  well  with  those  of  the  other  states 
while  expenditure  levels  in  Connecticut,  in 
line  with  the  low  tax  effort,  do  not  reflect  its 
high  per  capita  income.  Highway  expendi- 
tures, as  may  be  expected,  differ  sharply 
among  the  states,  due  to  varying  road 
mileage  and  weather  conditions. 

Expenditures,  no  less  than  taxes,  are  a  part 
of  the  fiscal  picture.  If  comparisons  are  made 
between  levels  of  tax  rates  among  the  states, 
it  is  no  less  important  to  compare  varying 
service  levels.  Thus  Vermont,  with  rela- 
tively high  taxation,  also  benefits  from 
superior  service  levels.  This  will  be  a  factor 
in  explaining  why  a  high  growth  rate  in  that 
state  was  associated  with  a  relatively  high 
level  of  taxation. 

CURRENT  PROBLEMS  AND  FUTURE  PROSPEC 
With  the  exception  of  Maine  and  Vermont, 
the  fiscal  picture  of  New  England  states  is 
one  of  acute  crisis.  The  Massachusetts 
legislature  has  just  released  the  report  of  a 
Tax  Study  Commission,  calling  for  drastic 
and  extensive  revision  of  its  fiscal  system. 
New  Hampshire,  following  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  Citizens'  Task  Force,  under- 


took  limited  tax  reform  early  last  year.  Due 
to  an  overestimation  of  revenue  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  newly  introduced  business 
income  tax,  it  now  finds  itself  in  a  situation 
of  serious  fiscal  distress.  Connecticut  is 
studying  the  report  of  its  Tax  Reform  Com- 
mission, designed  to  streamline  the  tax 
system  and  to  meet  rapidly  rising  welfare 
expenditures.  Rhode  Island,  without  the 
immediate  benefit  of  a  tax  reform  plan,  is 
said  to  be  in  similar  plight.  Maine,  though 
hardly  in  possession  of  an  adequate  revenue 
structure,  is  not  under  immediate  pressure 
for  a  change,  having  introduced  a  modest 
income  tax  last  year.  Only  Vermont,  well 
ahead  of  the  other  states  in  its  tax  structure 
development,  is  sitting  pretty.  Having  a 
broadly  based  and  well  designed  revenue 
system,  it  is  now  in  the  enviable  position 
of  adding  further  improvements  while  the 
hard  steps  remain  to  be  taken  in  most  of  its 
sister  states. 

Prospects  for  the  future  development  of 
New  England  taxation  center  around  four  or 
five  major  issues,  the  solution  of  which  will 
become  of  increasing  importance.  Let  us 
begin  with  the  fact  that  none  of  the  states 
will  be  able  to  meet  its  fiscal  responsibilities 
without  both  a  personal  income  and  a  sales 
tax.  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  are  now 
in  the  process  of  adopting  an  income  tax 
and  even  New  Hampshire— like  it  or  not— 
may  have  to  consider  such  a  tax  in  the  near 


future.  The  question  is  not  whether,  say, 
five  years  from  now  all  New  England  states 
will  have  both  these  taxes,  but  what  form 
these  taxes  will  take.  In  this  respect  one  may 
hope  that  the  example  of  Vermont  will  be 
followed.  For  the  income  tax,  this  calls  for  a 
piggy-back  arrangement,  using  as  a  base  the 
Federally  defined  AGI  (Adjusted  Gross 
Income)  or,  better  still,  measuring  the  state 
tax  as  a  flat  percent  of  federal  liability. 
The  latter  practice  is  now  followed  in 
Vermont,  thereby  dispensing  with  the  need 
for  extensive  state  income  tax  administration. 
For  the  sales  tax,  adoption  of  a  limited  credit 
against  income  tax  permits  the  use  of  a  broad 
base,  while  avoiding  the  traditional  dis- 
advantage of  regressivity,  especially  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  income  scale.  Indeed,  it  is 
the  very  combination  with  the  income  tax 
(provided  that  excessively  high  exemptions 
are  avoided)  which  permits  the  use  of  this 
credit  device,  thus  resulting  in  a  net  burden 
distribution  which  (for  both  taxes  combined) 
is  moderately  progressive  over  the  entire 
income  range. 

Next  there  is  the  complaint  heard  in  New 
England  as  elsewhere  that  property  tax 
rates  are  excessive  and  ever  rising.  As  the 
needs  of  local  governments  increase  and  no 
other  revenue  source  is  available  (except  per- 
haps in  the  metropolitan  areas),  increased 
property  taxation  is  the  source  of  last  resort 
to  meet  them.  The  only  way  to  halt  this  is  to 
have  the  states  assume  a  larger  share  of 
expenditure  responsibilities.  Thus  we  may 
expect  increased  use  of  state  aid  for  the 
support  of  various  local  functions,  or  the 
outright  transfer  of  certain  functions,  such  as 
welfare  and  elementary  school  finance,  to 
the  state  budget.  The  least  centralized  states, 
such  as  New  Hampshire,  are  likely  to  wit- 
ness a  substantial  increase  in  the  state's 
share  in  fiscal  responsibility.  But  this  is  not 
all.  The  property  tax  burden  may  also  be 
eased  and  made  more  palatable  by  more 
effective  enforcement  of  equalized  centrally 
supervised  assessment. 
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This  plight  of  local  finance  also  points  to  the 
need  for  fiscal  equalization  among  juris- 
dictions. Within  the  New  England  states  as 
elsewhere,  we  find  steep  differentials  in  tax 
rates  and  service  levels  between  communi- 
ties. As  a  result,  available  tax  resources  are 
not  fully  utilized  and  the  residents  of  some 
localities  are  starved  for  public  services 
while  those  of  others  obtain  relative  abun- 
dance at  low  per  capita  cost.  To  meet  this 
situation,  the  Master  Tax  Plan  for  Massa- 
chusetts now  recommends  drastic  reorgani- 
zation, involving  transfer  of  the  property 
tax  (or  80%  thereof)  to  the  state,  with 
subsequent  return  of  the  revenue  to  the 
localities  so  as  to  secure  a  uniform  minimum 
level  of  public  services.  The  approach  is  far 
reaching,  but  the  crux  of  the  problem  — just 
in  what  pattern  the  grants  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed—remains to  be  worked  out. 

New  England  states  are  relatively  small  and 
have  long  adjoining  borders  across  which 
activities  and  purchases  may  be  shifted. 
Thus,  the  option  for  tax  policy  in  Vermont 
and  Massachusetts  depends  on  what  is 
being  done  in  New  Hampshire  and  vice 
versa.  This  circumstance  invites  beggar-thy- 
neighbor  tax  policies  (such  as  tempting 
out-of-state  buyers  by  lower  excise  rates)  to 
be  engaged  in  to  the  disadvantage  of  neigh- 
boring states  and  as  a  futile  attempt  to 
postpone  the  day  when  the  basic  issues  of 
tax  reform  must  be  faced.  Some  degree  of 
regional  coordination  is  needed  but  prob- 
ably can  only  emerge  as  the  states  adopt 
more  or  less  similar  patterns  of  broad-based 
taxation  in  response  to  pressing  revenue 
needs. 

Whatever  success  the  individual  states 
may  have  in  putting  their  fiscal  houses  in 
order,  their  fiscal  capacities  are  limited, 
while  the  expenditure  needs  which  can  be 
served  best  at  the  state  and  local  level  are 
rising.  Inevitably  this  will  call  for  greater 
participation  of  Federal  fiscal  resources  in 
meeting  these  needs.  New  England  states, 
along  with  others,  will  benefit  therefrom. 
The  sceptic  will  note  that  the  transaction 


will  result  in  little  net  benefit  to  New  Eng- 
enders since  they  must  contribute  to  the 
Federal  tax  dollar  in  order  to  receive  Federal 
transfers.  Residents  of  high  income  states 
such  as  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts 
may  lose  on  balance,  residents  of  the  low 
income  states  such  as  Maine  and  Vermont 
stand  to  gain,  while  the  transaction  is  likely 
to  wash  out  for  the  region  as  a  whole. 
Nevertheless,  the  fiscal  position  will  im- 
prove even  in  the  high  income  states.  While 
federal  transfers  directly  ease  the  fiscal 
situation,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  personal 
income  released  by  federal  tax  reduction 
could  be  readily  recouped  by  way  of  in- 
creased federal  and  local  taxation. 

At  the  same  time,  not  too  much  should  be 
expected  from  this  source.  The  federal  fiscal 
outlook,  even  if  optimistic  assumptions 
are  made  with  regard  to  expenditures  in 
South  East  Asia,  is  not  sufficiently  rosy  to 
promise  large  scale  revenue  transfers  in  the 
near  future.  Last  year's  Administration  plan 
for  revenue  sharing  (a  $5  billion  base), 
implies  transfers  ranging  from  $24 
million  for  Maine  to  $134  million  for  Massa- 
chusetts, hardly  enough  to  make  a  big  dif- 
ference in  the  fiscal  picture.  The  prime  need, 
for  the  time  being,  remains  for  states  and 
localities  to  help  themselves  as  well  as  they 
can.  The  handwriting  is  on  the  wall  and 
major  changes  in  the  fiscal  structure  of  New 
England  states  will  be  needed  during  this 
decade,  if  not  during  the  next  few  years. 


The  Economic  Background  for  Taxation 
(Most  percentages  are  approximate  to  the  nearest  round  number) 


New 

Eng.       Maine 


Per  Capita  Personal  Income 

1.  1969,  dollars 

2.  Rank,  1969 

3.  Rank,  1960 
Growth  in  Personal  Income 

4.  Percentage  growth,  1959-69 

5.  Rank  of  (4) 

Sources  of  Personal  Income,  1969 

6.  Percent  from  manufacturing 

7.  Percent  from  farming 

8.  Percent  from  services 

9.  Percent  from  other 

Distribution  of  Population,  1960 

10.  Urban,  percent 

11.  Rural,  non-farm  percent 

12.  Rural,  farm,  percent 

13.  Percent  in  metropolitan  areas 

14.  Percent  outside  such  areas 


3,687        4,076        3,054        3,471        3,247        4,156 


102 
19 


121 
10 


70 

76 

51 

58 

23 

22 

44 

39 

7 

2 

5 

3 

68 

80 

29 

31 

32 

20 

71 

69 

104 
18 


'  Not  applicable 


Table  2 
fiscal  Structure  of  New  England  States 


Taxation 

1.  Tax  revenue  as  percent 
of  personal  income,  1968 

2.  Rank  of  1. 

3.  State  taxes  as  percent  of 

total  state  and  local  taxes,  1968 

4.  Share  of  total  from  property 
tax,  1967-68 

5.  Income  tax  at  $10,000,  1968, 
effective  rate 

6.  Corp.  profits  tax  rate,  1969-70 

7.  Sales  tax  rate,  1970 

Expenditure,  Per  Capita,  1967, 1968 

8.  Education,  total 

9.  Education,  local  schools 

10.  Highways 

11.  Public  welfare 

12.  Health  and  hospitals 


New 

Eng.     Maine      N.H.         Vt. 


1.7 

— 

1.5 

— 

2.6 

2.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

6 

6 

7.5 

7 

8 

— 

— 

5 

— 

3 

3 

5 

5 

av.  206 



206 

178 

260 

163 

187 

198 

av.  147 

— 

150 

111 

156 

132 

131 

156 

av.  72 

— 

89 

100 

182 

58 

110 

73 

av.  49 

— 

39 

30 

55 

65 

70 

46 

av.  38 

— 

21 

28 

24 

48 

35 

34 

21 


(Data  in  Table  I  come  chiefly  from  Survey  of  Current 
Business,  August,  1970;  in  Chart  2,  Advisory  Commis- 
sion in  Intergovernmental  Relations,  State  and  Local 
Finances,  November,  1969.) 


A  Birth 

Control 

Trend 

Every  Friday  afterno 
15  men  enter  the  Margare 
Sanger  Research  Bureau 
17  W.  16th  St.  for  a  vasec 
tomy,  a  sterilization  proces- 
that  is  the  fastest  growi 
form  of  contraception  in  t 
country. 

The  operation  is  shor 
(less  than  half  an  hour) 
relatively  inexpensive  an 
safe  enough  to  allow 
patient  to  return  to  wo 
Monday  morning. 

'My  wife  was  one  of  th 
first  women  to  be  teste 
when  they  were  experiment 
ing  with  the  Pill,"  a  46-yea 
old  consultant  engineer  sa 
Tired  of  Taking  Pills 

"She  never  lost  faith  in  t 
Pill  and  she  never  had  an 
bad  reactions.  But  after 
while  she  just  got  sick 
taking  pills  all  the  time," 
said  before  his  operation. 

"We  finally  decided  th 
since  we  didn't  want 


Poverty 
Creeps  Up 
on  Aged 

One  out  of  every  four  Ame 
icans  65  and  over  now 
forced  to  live  on  a  pover 
level  income,  the  Sena 
Special  Committee  on  Agin 
reports. 

"A  most  distressing  fact  - 
a  disgrace  in  a  nation  pledge 
to  an  all-out  war  on  po 
erty  -  is  that  there  was 
increase  in  both  the  num 
and  the  proportion  of  ag 
poor  between  1968  and  1969, 
the  panel  said  in  a  report  on 
"Economics  of  Aging." 

"In  1969,  there  were  a 
proximately  4.8  million  pe 
pie  aged  65  and  older  wh 


Welfare 
Dept.  probe 

State  Welfare  Comr.  St 
ven  A.  Minter  said  yeste 
day  he  welcomed  efforts 
the  Legislature's  spec 
welfare  investigating  com 
mittee  to  find  abuses  in  the 
welfare  system. 

He  suggested,  howeve 
that  the  newly  reactivat 
committee  could  serve 
more  useful  purpose 
documenting  ways  to  avoi 
fraud  rather  than  concern 
trating  on  uncoverin 
scandal,  as  it  did  last  year. 

During  the  last  sessio 
when  the  committee  fir 
came  into  being,  it  tend 
"to  focus  on  a  very  narrow 
aspect  of  a  broad  mandate," 
Minter  said.  "Out  of  inves- 
tigation should  come  rec 
ommendations  and  doc 
mentation  of  what  need 
be  done. 


Population  — 
Coping  with  Change 

Daniel  P.  Moynihan 


New  England  is  old.  It  was  the  first  part  of 
the  nation  to  be  fully  settled  by  European 
colonists  and  to  acquire  a  distinctive  civil 
and  religious  order.  In  the  19th  century, 
this  flowered  into  an  industrial  economy  and 
a  literary  culture  of  a  high  order.  There- 
upon both  declined  or,  more  importantly, 
were  perceived  to  decline.  This  is  in  many 
ways  the  dominant  fact  of  the  region,  even 
if  in  most  respects  it  is  not  a  "fact"  at  all. 
The  reality  of  New  England  is  one  of  great 
and  growing  wealth,  of  economic,  social, 
and  political  vitality,  and  of  a  future  at  least 
as  promising.  The  presumption,  however, 
continues  somehow  to  be  otherwise.  This 
in  a  way  is  the  most  serious  problem  New 
England  has.  It  argues  strongly  for  more 
analysis  of  the  basic  demographic  and 
economic  data. 

One  source  of  the  seeming  "decline"  of 
New  England  is  that  other  regions  of  the 
country  have  become  so  much  larger  in 
terms  of  population  and  settled  territory. 
(America  is  still  in  the  process  of  settlement. 
One- third  of  the  land  area  is  owned  by  the 
national  government,  and  for  practical 
purposes  is  empty.)  As  of  1970,  there  were 
not  quite  12  million  New  Englanders  in  a 
nation  already  past  the  204  million  mark. 
New  England  accounts  for  something  be- 
tween 5  percent  and  6  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion. This  to  be  sure  is  a  drop  from  the 
period  of,  say,  the  Civil  War.  But  signifi- 
cantly, it  is  a  decline  that  appears  now  to 
have  all  but  ceased. 


As  is  well  known,  the  extraordinary  popu- 
lation growth  of  the  post-war  years  in 
America  came  almost  to  a  halt  during  the 
1960's.  (Indeed,  in  one  recent  year,  immigra- 
tion accounted  for  almost  a  quarter  of  this 
country's  population  increase.)  Our  num- 
bers, nationwide,  had  grown  by  18.5 
percent  in  the  1950's.  This  growth  rate 
dropped  to  13.3  percent  in  the  following 
decade.  In  New  England,  however,  rather  a 
different  picture  emerges.  During  the  1950's, 
the  region  was  falling  behind  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  During  the  1960's,  it  was  keeping 
pace. 

THE  BOSWASH  REGION 
What  is  basically  to  be  seen  in  Table  1  is, 
of  course,  stability.  Industries  that  were 
phasing  out  have  now  done  so.  (The  popula- 
tion of  the  South  during  the  1960's  grew  by 
11.9  percent,  less  than  that  of  New  England.) 
New  industries  have  taken  their  place,  and 
continue  to  grow. 

As  elsewhere  in  the  nation,  there  has,  of 
late,  been  much  moving  about  within  New 
England.  Some  states  grew  much  more  than 
others,  with  Connecticut  maintaining  its 
rapid  pace.  This  latter  growth  can  be  at- 
tributed primarily  to  the  influence  of  New 
York,  but  it  would  seem  more  accurate  to 
describe  it  as  part  of  the  continuing  phenom- 
enon of  the  BosWash  region,  rather  than  of 
the  New  England  or  North  East,  or  Middle 
Atlantic  regions,  these  latter  having  lost  a 
good  deal  of  their  regional  identity.  So  for 
that  matter,  have  the  states  as  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  crossed 
borders.  Thus,  during  the  1960's,  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Lawrence-Haverhill  SMSA  grew 
by  15.2  percent,  but  both  Lawrence  and 
Haverhill  actually  lost  population.  Almost 
half  the  growth  of  the  area  occurred  in  New 
Hampshire,  where,  for  example,  the  Town 
of  Salem  more  than  doubled  its  inhabitants. 
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In  general  the  decline  in  central-city  popula- 
tions continued.  Boston  lost  10  percent  of  its 
citizens  in  the  course  of  the  decade.  The 
City  of  Providence  lost  15  percent.  Most  of 
these  families  moved  to  surrounding 
suburban  rings,  which  overall  grew  by  19.3 
percent  in  the  region,  contrasting  to  a  central 
city  decline  of  3.4  percent.  On  the  other 
hand,  New  England  did  not  become  more 
urban  during  this  period.  The  non-metro- 
politan population  grew  by  15.7  percent, 
while  metropolitan  areas  increased  only  by 
9.3  percent.  A  general  assessment  might  be 
made  that  the  bunching  together, associated 
with  early  industrialization's  now  past, 
and  an  automobile  culture  of  low  popula- 
tion densities  and  scattered  employment  is 
taking  over. 

Even  so,  the  Northeast  (New  England  plus 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania) 
with  81  percent  of  its  population  in  metro- 
politan areas,  remains  much  the  most 
urbanized  section  of  the  country.  Only  the 
West,  which  reached  77.6  percent  urbaniza- 
tion by  1970,  approximates  the  Northeast. 


THE  JOB  SITUATION 
Employment  in  New  England  improved 
markedly  during  the  1960's.  There  occurred 
here,  as  in  the  nation,  a  much  larger  increase 
in  the  work  force  than  in  the  population.  In 
this  respect,  New  England  did  better  than 
the  North  East  as  a  whole,  although  propor- 
tionate growth  was  considerably  behind 
that  of  the  West,  and  also  of  the  South. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  despite  higher  levels 
of  poverty  (to  be  discussed  later),  Negro 
workers  readily  found  a  place  in  the  New 
England  economy  during  the  1960's.  Data 
for  the  years  1960-68  show  a  20  percent 
increase  in  overall  employment  — con- 
trasted to  18.5  percent  for  the  nation  — but  a 
55.6  percent  increase  in  the  category  of 
Negro  and  other  races. 

Part  of  this  increased  work  force  is  the 
result  of  increased  rates  of  labor  force  par- 
ticipation. This  occurred  in  New  England, 
as  elsewhere,  especially  among  women, 
whose  rate  rose  from  39  percent  in  1960  to 
46  percent  in  1969.  As  a  result,  New  Eng- 
land's overall  labor  force  participation  rate, 
at  62  percent,  is  above  the  national  rate  of 
59  percent.  This,  in  turn,  despite  the  some- 
what lower  hourly  earnings  mentioned  by 
Professors  Samuelson  and  Thurow,  has 
helped  make  New  Englanders  an  em- 
phatically well-to-do  people. 

THE  HOUSING  BOOM 

As  with  any  steady,  prosperous  people,  New 
Englanders  have  been  putting  a  good  deal 
of  their  personal  capital  in  housing.  During 
the  1960's,  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
housing  units  was  proportionately  greater 
than  the  increase  in  population  in  every 
New  England  state.  The  supply  of  housing 
in  New  Hampshire  increased  by  a  quarter 
in  one  decade,  and  in  Vermont  by  22  percent! 
A  "second  home"  housing  market  is  mani- 
festly rising  throughout  the  abandoned 
agricultural  areas  of  the  region. 


Interestingly,  this  strong  housing  market 
did  not  reflect  a  shift  in  household  compo- 
sition toward  primary  families,  which  de- 
clined in  the  Northeast  during  this  period, 
nor  yet  toward  husband-wife  families,  which 
dropped  from  73.4  percent  of  all  households 
in  1960  to  68  percent  in  1970.  The  most 
striking  change  was  in  the  number  of  house- 
holds consisting  of  a  lone  female.  These 
grew  from  9.8  percent  to  13.1  percent  in  the 
ten-year  span. 

MANUFACTURING  VERSUS  SERVICES 
Household  composition  may  reflect  the 
economy,  which  has  become  much  more 
services-oriented.  Manufacturing  has  grown 
more  slowly  than  have  other  sources  of 
employment.  In  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
the  number  of  persons  involved  in  health 
care  nearly  doubled  during  the  decade,  as 
did  those  in  education.  (Alas,  during  the 
decade,  the  number  of  Bay  State  lawyers 
grew  by  a  quarter.  Discord  is  not  yet  behind 
us!)  This  pattern  is  to  be  found  through- 
out New  England. 

The  occupational  shift  is  reflected  in  the 
increased  level  of  educational  attainment 
among  persons  in  the  Northeast.  During  the 
past  decade,  the  proportion  of  persons  25 
years  old  and  over  with  a  high  school 
degree  rose  by  more  than  a  third,  reaching 
56  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gain  in 
persons  with  a  year  or  more  of  college  was 
modest.  By  1970, 19.7  percent  of  persons  over 
25  in  the  Northeast  had  had  some  college, 
but  this  was  no  different  from  the  proportion 
of  19.6  in  the  South,  or  the  same  figure  for 
the  North  Central  region.  All  regions  lagged 
behind  the  West,  where  29.4  percent  of  such 
persons  have  some  college. 


OLD  PEOPLE  IN  AN  OLD  REGION 
It  would,  of  course,  be  as  mistaken  to  sup- 
pose that  everything  is  going  splendidly  in 
New  England  as  to  insist  that  the  region  is 
doomed  to  ineluctable,  irreversible  decline. 
Neither  is  the  case.  Certainly  this  is  not  to  be 
described  as  a  declining  region.  Just  the 
opposite.  But  there  are  a  great  many  things 
both  ugly  and  unnecessary  about  New  Eng- 
land. From  the  early  19th  Century  on  there 
has  been  a  serious  dichotomy  between  a 
Protestant  and  later  a  Protestant-Jewish 
entreprenurial  and  intellectual  class,  and  a 
Catholic  working  class.  There  are  still  many 
Protestant  workers  in  New  England,  and  a 
growing  number  of  Catholic  managers,  but 
the  world  of  Edwin  O'Connor's  novels  lives 
on  and  takes  its  toll. 

Part  of  this  heritage  is  a  widespread  distrust 
of  and  even  disdain  for  popular  government 
among  the  New  England  elites.  A  fairly 
simple,  moralistic  tale  is  told.  Once  (after 
the  Indians  had  been  killed  off!)  everybody 
knew  each  other  and  government  was  good. 
Then  they  came  and  government  was  bad. 
One  result  of  this  is  that  the  elites  have 
shown  a  surpassing  concern  for  wrong- 
doings done  anyone  outside  of  New  England. 
Within  the  region  there  continues  to  subsist 
a  large  undereducated,  underserviced  lower 
working  class  population  living  in  bleak 
and  grimy  neighborhoods,  getting  little  out 
of  life  and  seemingly  expecting  less. 
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There  is  also  poverty  in  New  England.  In 
1969,  some  923,000  persons  were  below  the 
poverty  level  established  by  the  Federal 
government.  The  poverty  rate  among  Negro 
and  other  races  was  almost  three  times  that 
for  whites.  The  black  poor  numbered  90,000, 
for  the  most  part  concentrated  in  central 
cities.  However,  for  both  whites  and  blacks, 
the  incidence  of  family  poverty,  5.8  percent 
and  15.6  percent  respectively,  was  much  less 
than  elsewhere  in  the  nation.  This  general 
rule  did  not,  however,  obtain  for  persons 
living  alone.  In  1969,  there  were  790,000 
"unrelated  individuals"  in  New  England. 
26.6  percent  were  poor!  Almost  half  these 
poor  persons  were  women  65  years  of  age 
and  older.  New  England  is  old,  but  it  ap- 
parently still  has  not  learned  to  care  for  its 
aged. 

There  is  perhaps  a  general  principle  to  be 
derived  from  the  concentrated  poverty 
among  old  persons  in  New  England.  Would 
it  not  be  well  to  look  after  our  own  just  a  bit 
more?  How  could  it  have  taken  two  decades 
for  New  England  to  awake  to  the  intolerable 
tax  which  the  oil  import  quota  system  levies 
on  New  England  homes,  factories,  and 
offices  to  the  benefit  of  already  amply 
wealthy  men  in  other  regions? 

New  England  is  a  small  part  of  the  country; 
its  economy  will  fundamentally  reflect  the 
national  economy.  New  England  needs  no 
favors.  But  its  welfare  can  be  and  is  impaired 
by  distortions  in  the  economy  brought  about 
to  further  the  special  interests  of  other 
regions.  We  would  be  wise  to  look  carefully 
at  such  proposals,  and  to  get  into  the  habit 
of  calculating  our  own  interests  before  being 
too  automatically  generous  about  the 
interests  of  others. 


Even  so,  prospects  for  New  England  are 
extraordinarily  good.  Areas  such  as  the 
South  and  the  West  have  achieved  recent 
growth  rates  by  incurring  a  kind  of  social 
debt  which  they  will  some  day  have  to  pay. 
They  have  allowed  large  segments  of  their 
population  to  be  by-passed,  and  often 
terribly  hurt.  (Consider  the  life  of  the 
migrant  agricultural  workers  of  those 
regions.)  This  is  not  so  of  New  England. 
Life  can  be  bleak  enough  here,  but  it  is 
rarely  needlessly  tragic.  It  is,  in  this  respect, 
rather  like  Old  England  of  the  present  time. 
The  hard,  often  harsh  industrial  adjustments 
associated  with  textiles  and  such  are  now 
just  about  past.  The  future  is  bright  indeed. 

The  essential  fact  of  that  future  is  great  and 
growing  personal  income.  By  the  end  of  the 
present  decade,  half  or  more  of  the  popula- 
tion of  New  England  will  have  incomes  that 
only  the  social,  professional  or  business 
elites  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  World  War  II. 
In  a  curious  way,  this  old,  hard-scrabble 
Puritan  land,  founded  on  the  notion  of  con- 
straints—religious, economic,  social— will 
be  struggling  with  the  problem  of  an  un- 
precedented range  of  options.  This  could 
prove  the  most  difficult  challenge  of  all,  but 
surely  we  will  live  in  interesting  times. 


TABLE  1 

Footnote  to  Table  I:  All  data  are  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Wherever  possible,  New  England  data  are  used. 
Where  this  breakdown  is  not  available,  data  for  the  Northeast  are  used.  This  region  comprises  New  England  plus 
New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  Some  data  is  preliminary  and  subject  to  later  revision. 


(In  thousands) 


Population  Change  for  States  in  New  England 
1960-70 


Division,  State 


Population 


Change  1960-70 


Percent 

Change 

1970 

1960 

Number 

Percent 

1950-60 

11,847 

10,509 

1,338 

+  12.7 

+12.8 

994 

969 

25 

+2.5 

+6.1 

738 

607 

131 

+21.5 

+  13.8 

445 

390 

55 

+  14.1 

+3.2 

5,689 

5,149 

541 

+  10.5 

+9.8 

950 

859 

90 

+  10.5 

+8.5 

3,032 

2,535 

497 

+19.6 

+26.3 

New  England 
Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 


Nonagricultural  Employees  -  1969  and  1959  (Excludes  Railroad  Employees,  Government  Employees, 
Self-Employed,  Farm  Workers,  and  Domestic  Service  Workers) 


Area 


1969 
(Number) 


1959 
(Number) 


Percent  Change 


United  States,  Total 

Northeast 

New  England 
Middle  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South 

West 


56,348,479 
15,624,669 

3,804,518 
11,820,151 
16,326,632 
15,566,789 

8,830,389 


41,913,856 

+  34.4 

12,626,225 

+  23.7 

2,957,559 

+  28.6 

9,668,666 

+  24.0 

11,466,409 

+  30.9 

10,747,017 

+  44.8 

6,074,205 

+  45.4 

Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census 


TABLE  III 

Median  Income  in  1969  and  1959  in  constant  1969  Dollars,  for  families 

in  the  United  States  and  the  Northeast  Region 


1969 


United  States 
Northeast 


$9,433 
$10,018 


$7,431 


Source:  Bureau  of  the  Census 
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College 
budgets 
feel  the 
violence 

College  administrators 
strikes  and  demonstrate 
ing  the  nation's  campus 
affect  the  inflow  of  fin 
tions,  which  are  the  sch 
"There's  no  question  th 
tions  make  it  increasin 
raise  money,"  says  Tho 
zlau,  president  of  Ohio 
versity.  Adds  Kenneth  M 
Stanford  University's  vi 
finance:  "We  are  convin 
aren't  up  as  much  as  the 


Rockefeller  U. 
in  Red 

Rockefeller  University,  th 
never  had  to  mount  a  fun 
drive  in  its  70-year  histor 
announced  yesterday  a  long 
ange  campaign  to  raise  $1 
million  to  "strengthen  all  ae 
of  the  university." 

Thanks  to  a  sizable  en 
dowment  from  its  founders 
the  Rockefeller  family,  t 
graduate-level  institutio 
with  more  than  twice,  as  mar 
teachers  as  students,  ha 
grown  and  balanced  its  books 
through  investment  income 
and  research  grants.  In  som 
years  the  school,  former 
called  the  Rockefeller  Ins 
tute  for  Medical  Researc 
even  enjoyed  budget  surplus 

"But  these  are  difficult 
times  in  education,"  sa 
Rockefeller's  president,  D 
Frederick  Seitz,  who  is  no 
faced  with  an  operating  def 
icit  of  $2-million  for  the  se 


Restructuring 
of  Colleges  Urged 
To  Achieve 
Greater  Relevance 

Prof.  Amitai  Etzioni,  cha 
man  of  the  department  of  s 
ciology  at  Columbia  Universit 
has  urged  in  a  federally  fun 
ed  study  a  restructuring 
American  higher  education 
make  it  more  relevant  to  ti 
future  needs  of  society. 

Dr.  Etzioni  advocates  the  in 
troduction  of  one  year's  natio 
al  service,  preferably  volunte 
service,  for  students  betwe 
high  school  and  college.  He  al 
calls  for  the  separation 
teaching  and  research  by  desig 
nating  about  200  universities  a 
research  institutions  and  mor 
than  2,000  as  teaching  college 
and  universities. 

He  recommends  the  remov 
of  applied  research  from  an 
versifies  and  the  concentratio 
of  this  type  of  work  in  research 
corporations:  the  reduction  o 


Hope  for 
Higher  Education 

Robert  C.  Wood 


Relatively  unblessed  by  natural  resources, 
excepting  water,  New  England  has  always 
had  to  live  by  its  wits.  The  region  early 
pioneered  in  compulsory  public  education  at 
the  school  level,  and  in  involving  state 
government  in  school  support.  It  also  became 
nationally  known  for  the  high  quality  of  its 
colleges  and  universities—  the  educational 
institutions  we  focus  on  here—  and  for  the 
magnitude  and  success  of  its  university- 
related  industry. 

The  1970's,  however,  are  a  new  ballgame.  A 
very  large  generation  of  students— with  new 
styles  and  expectations—  is  pressing  at  the 
gates.  The  solvency  of  our  private  colleges 
and  universities  can  no  longer  be  taken  for 
granted.  Citizen  taxpayers  have  begun  to 
resist  not  only  local  school  bond  issues,  but 
public  expenditures  for  higher  education  — 
and  cities  complain  at  the  amount  of  tax- 
exempt  property  colleges  occupy.  Falling 
federal  research  budgets  have  brought 
unemployment  along  prosperous  research 
rows  and  cutbacks  in  many  university 
departments.  University  involvement  in 
research  sponsored  by  the  military  is  being 
steadily  curtailed. 

Within  this  context  of  change  and  question- 
ing, I  would  highlight  three  matters  of  deep 
concern  to  higher  education  in  New  England 
during  the  next  decade: 

—  First,  how  do  we  provide  for  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  students  without 
wasting  resources? 

—  Second,  how  do  we  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  a  much  broader  segment  of  the 
community  —  in  income,  age,  ethnic  origin, 
and  geographic  location? 

—  Third,  how  do  we  assist  in  the  process  of 
conversion  to  a  peace-time  economy? 


THE  UP  STAIRCASE 

There  is  no  question  that  higher  education 
facilities  in  New  England  must  be  increased 
markedly  if  we  are  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  next  decade.  The  nation's  birth  rate 
during  the  1950's  was  extremely  high,  and 
the  babies  of  that  decade  are  the  coming 
college  generation.  The  total  number  of 
young  people  of  college  age  will  be  50 
percent  higher  in  1980  than  it  was  in  1966. 
And  the  percentage  of  that  age  group 
enrolled  in  school  has  climbed  steadily  from 
24  percent  in  1951  to  46  percent  in  1966  to 
49  percent  today.  The  New  England  states 
enroll  one  percent  higher  than  the  national 
average.1 

This  combination  of  increased  numbers  and 
rising  percentage  produces  some  pretty 
scary  projections  on  future  educational 
demand.  The  Carnegie  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  assumes  that  by  1980 
62  percent  of  New  England's  18-22-year-olds 
will  be  in  school.  (An  average  that  includes 
variations  from  29  percent  of  those  in  Maine 
to  65  percent  of  those  in  Connecticut.)  If 
60  percent  of  the  increase  were  to  be  provided 
for  in  two-year  colleges,  total  two-year 
college  enrollment  would  rise  in  Connecticut 
by  209  percent,  in  Rhode  Island  by  216 
percent,  in  Massachusetts  by  178  percent,  in 
Vermont  by  242  percent,  in  New  Hampshire 
by  867  percent,  and  in  Maine  by  1 ,900  percent. 

In  confronting  increases  of  this  magnitude, 
one  is  tempted  either  to  hide  and  hope  that 
the  census-takers  have  made  a  terrible 
mistake,  or  to  grab  a  hammer  and  start 
putting  up  classroom  buildings  of  any  kind, 
anywhere.  Neither  course  is  recommended. 

Short-term  census  projections  are  unlikely  to 
be  in  error,  but  these  same  projections  show 
us  that  1980  is  the  crest  of  a  wave.  After  1980, 
the  number  of  18-  to  21 -year-olds  in  New 
England  will  actually  decrease  for  at  least 
five  years:  from  921,000  in  1980  to  845,000  in 
1985.  In  other  words,  if  we  provide  educa- 
tional facilities  for  the  1970's,  we  will  be 
providing  for  the  1980's  as  well. 
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This  suggests  an  approach  of  caution  and 
careful  assessment  of  educational  invest- 
ment. The  buildings  we  put  up  today  are 
going  to  be  sheltering  students  well  after  the 
turn  of  the  century.  What  kind  of  education, 
what  kind  of  classroom  arrangements  are 
those  students  going  to  want  and  need?  If  we 
duplicate  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the 
1950's,  we  will  almost  certainly  find  them 
obsolete.  In  short,  there  are  signs  that  the 
proportion  of  education  dollars  going  into 
bricks  and  mortar  may  properly  fall  in  the 
years  ahead  and  these  resources  shift  to  pay- 
ing teachers  or  improving  curricula. 

Moreover,  new  models  and  patterns  can  ease 
the  financial  pinch.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  a  B.A.  could  be  shortened  to  three  years 
without  sacrifice  of  intellectual  quality.  If  we 
move  this  way,  it  would  represent  one-fourth 
saving  on  space  and  other  resources  com- 
pared to  the  present. 

I  think  we  can  question  also  the  assumption 
of  an  almost  automatic  two  percent  per  year 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  young  people 
attending  colleges  and  universities.  Our 
existing  percentage  is  the  envy  of  the 
Western  world  and  college  dropout  rates  and 
campus  turmoil  both  suggest  that  we  already 
have  many  students  who  don't  know  why 
they  are  in  the  traditional  school  cycle  at 
this  point  in  their  lives,  or  don't  want  the 
classic  pattern  they  feel  is  being  imposed  on 
them  there.  A  recent  Carnegie  Commission 
study  says  of  present  students:  "Some  — 
perhaps  as  many  as  one  in  six  — are  unwilling 


'captives'  of  formal  higher  education,  attend 
ing  against  their  will  because  of  the  pres- 
sures of  their  parents  and  the  expected 
requirements  of  the  jobs  to  which  they 
aspire.  Many  others  attend  school  more 
steadily  or  for  longer  periods  or  in  programs 
that  do  not  match  their  interests  than  either 
they  wish  or  society  requires."  We  need,  as 
the  Commission  points  out,  more  options: 
for  alternatives  to  college,  for  stopping 
places  short  of  a  B.A.  degree,  for  taking  time 
out  for  work  or  community  service.  We  need 
also  less  emphasis  by  business,  industry  and 
government  on  the  formal  process  of  educa- 
tion, that  gives  preference  to  college  gradu- 
ates. 

A  BROADER  REACH 

As  we  search  for  new  ways  to  channel  more 
and  more  young  people  through  a  standard 
educational  process,  we  have  to  accom- 
modate a  significant  counter-current  as  well: 
the  need  to  make  higher  educational  pro- 
grams more  readily  available  to  people  of  all 
ages,  races,  and  income  groups.  In  part  this 
need  stems  from  the  same  pressures  for 
certification  that  compel  many  unenthusi- 
astic  young  people  to  endure  four  years  at  a 
university.  But  there  are  educationally 
substantive  issues  as  well:  talented  young 
people  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds 
who  cannot  finance  their  own  higher  educa- 
tion must  be  granted  access  to  our  univer- 
sities. Middle-aged  people  who  find 
themselves  in  obsolete  jobs  must  have 
opportunities  to  learn  new  skills.  Profession- 
als in  mid-career  need  chances  to  relearn 
the  theory  and  literature  of  fields  that  have 
changed  radically  since  their  school  days. 
Women  whose  children  have  grown  up  look 
for  training  programs  that  will  enable  them 
to  begin  useful  careers.  People  with  increased  I 
leisure  time  seek  ways  of  rediscovering  the 
pleasures  of  study  and  reflection;  and  the 
society  requires  mechanisms  for  training 
mature  people  to  perform  new  jobs  created 
by  technological  progress.  Despite  the 
acknowledged  dissatisfaction  of  many  of 
those  now  in  universities,  main  forces  in  our 
society  require  higher  education  as  an  essen- 
tial and  continuing  process,  confined  neither 
to  the  young  or  the  privileged. 


Besides  growing  larger,  then,  higher  educa- 
tion has  to  stretch,  and  the  issue  is  justice  as 
well  as  utility: 

"America,  also,  despite  its  great  recent 
progress,  still  distributes  opportunities  for 
higher  education  inequitably.  Degrees  are 
more  available  to  the  young  than  to  the 
middle-aged  and  olds;  to  men  —  at  a  time 
they  can  readily  be  used—  than  to  women; 
and  to  members  of  the  higher  than  to  the 
lower  income  group.  The  American  dream 
promises  greater  equality  than  this,  and 
American  reality  demands  that  age  be 
served  as  well  as  youth;  that  women  be 
served  equally  with  men,  and  that  the 
poor  be  served  as  well  as  the  rich."2 

This  is  a  sizeable  new  market  for  higher 
education.  Massachusetts  alone  counts 
between  600,000  and  700,000  functional 
illiterates,  and  estimates  a  minimum  of 
250,000  citizens  need  to  be  enrolled  in  a  basic 
adult  education  program  in  the  Seventies, 
while  at  least  300,000  should  participate  in 
the  adult  high  school  program.  An  adequate 
ten-year  cost  for  the  education  of  both 
groups  in  that  state  costs  out  at  $20,000,000.° 
On  other  fronts  of  continuing  education,  the 
region  has  made  real  progress  in  providing 
better  educational  opportunities  to  disad- 
vantaged and  minority  youth  —  though  much 
more  still  needs  to  be  done.  Minority  enroll- 
ments at  private  colleges  in  New  England 
increased  dramatically  in  recent  years,  prin- 
cipally through  special  recruitment  and 
scholarship  programs.  The  rapid  growth  in 
public  higher  education  almost  automatically 
makes  low-cost,  high-quality  education 
available  to  larger  numbers  of  disadvantaged 
individuals.  But  sizeable  quantitative  gaps 


continue  and  universities  have  a  tendency  to 
offer  new  kinds  of  students  traditional 
programs  supplemented  only  by  special 
counseling.  The  next  step  here  is  to  respond 
more  effectively  to  the  diversity  of  needs, 
abilities  and  expectations  in  our  student 
bodies. 

In  much  the  same  way  traditional  programs 
for  adult  education,  citizenship  training,  and 
continuing  educational  programs  for 
pleasure  or  professional  growth,  need  shak- 
ing up.  The  most  popular  of  these  programs 
are  those  aimed  at  middle  class,  middle-aged 
students  with  time  and  interest  for  cultural 
or  professional  development.  Classes  for 
those  who  need  them  most  are  too  often 
second-rate  replications  of  orthodox  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education,  providing 
certification  without  substance.  And  very 
little  has  been  done  to  develop  adult  pro- 
grams aimed  at  the  newest  job  markets—  for 
example,  the  rapidly  expanding  public 
service  sector  of  the  economy. 

In  short,  a  serious  effort  at  continuing 
education  implies  extending  the  right  of  free 
public  education  through  high  school  to  all, 
regardless  of  age,  and  equalizing  the  cost 
of  post  high  school  education  to  part-time  as 
well  as  full-time  students. 

PEACEFUL  KNOWLEDGE 
A  larger  constellation  of  colleges,  univer- 
sities, and  a  changing  constellation,  are  part 
of  New  England's  future.  What  is  not  so 
certain  — but  what  is  critical  to  the  region's 
combined  development—  is  the  way  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  "fit"  with  the  states 
and  communities  in  which  they  reside. 
More  specifically,  the  third  principal  issue 
that  faces  the  region's  complex  of  higher 
education  is  how  it  can  help  meet  general 
social  and  economic  needs  besides  the 
relatively  straightforward  production  of 
skilled  technical  and  professional  manpower. 
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This  university  capacity  for  more  general- 
purpose  service  is  often  talked  about  but  not 
always  demonstrated. 

The  academic  generation  at  work  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Cold  War  years  pro- 
duced one  technical  miracle  after  another  in 
support  of  defense  activities  —  from  radar 
and  blood  plasma  to  DEW  line  electronics  — 
and  much  of  this  drive  originated  in  New 
England.  The  1960's  saw  a  comparable 
success  story  in  the  space  effort.  Yet  research 
and  development  activities  undertaking  to 
spin  off  NASA  techniques  and  technology 
for  domestic  purposes  largely  failed  to 
materialize.  And  efforts  to  produce  innova- 
tive new  approaches  to  check  deteriorating 
urban  centers  were  likewise  disappointing. 

Now,  the  challenge  of  the  1970's  is  perhaps 
even  stickier:  handling  the  conversion  of  a 
war-time  economy  to  peace-time  conditions, 
in  the  immediate  sense  of  the  Vietnam  wind- 
down  and  the  more  fundamental  sense  of 
maintaining  economic  productivity  and 
stability  in  the  absence  of  large  defense 
expenditures. 

The  region's  long  and  short-run  vulnerability 
to  shifts  like  these  is  already  clear.  The  New 
England  state  where  the  direct  employment 
consequences  of  Vietnam  are  most  visible  is 
Connecticut,  which  produces  large  volumes 
of  the  types  of  military  equipment  used  in 
Vietnam  — particularly  helicopters,  arms  and 
ammunition.  But  in  1969,  two-thirds  of 
Connecticut's  defense-related  employment 
was  independent  of  that  particular  war 
effort.  This  situation  is  even  more  true  of 
Massachusetts,  where  the  principal  defense 
industries  are  strategic  missiles,  communica- 
tions, space  equipment,  and  research  and 
development  areas  generally  unresponsive  to 
events  in  Indochina.  What  is  not  certain,  is 
how  that  vulnerability  can  be  reduced,  or 
how  higher  education  can  help  specifically. 


Some  areas  seem  promising:  air  and  water 
pollution  control,  biomedical  instruments, 
computer  technology.  Some  urgently  need  to 
be  developed:  effective  manpower  training 
programs,  new  hardware  and  software  sys- 
tems in  transportation  and  housing,  new 
economic  analyses  that  record  more  accu- 
rately the  private  benefits  of  public  invest- 
ments and  the  public  costs  of  private  invest- 
ment. New  England's  higher  education's 
greatest  effort  and  concentration  must  surely 
fix  on  this  function.  Academic  communities 
that  did  so  much  to  develop  the  technology 
of  war  must  now  help  devise  a  technology 
of  peace. 

AND  WHO  PAYS? 

More  education,  different  education,  peace- 
oriented  education  is  not  cost-free.  Serious 
educational  planning  that  refuses  to  project 
the  past,  and  finds  other  ways  to  acquire  and 
transmit  knowledge  than  in  building  labora- 
tories and  classrooms,  can  improve  produc- 
tivity and  prevent  investment  in  facilities 
quickly  obsolete.  But  no  one  should  pretend 
that  additional  investments  aren't  urgently 
required. 

For  one  thing,  New  England  starts  at  a  com- 
parative disadvantage,  at  least  in  public 
higher  education.  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachusetts  spend  less  per  capita  than  any 
other  state  in  the  Union.  There  are  catch-up 
costs  to  be  added  to  expansion  to  change 
costs,  and  taken  together  they  suggest  1980 
annual  budgets  three  or  four  times  larger 
than  1970 -$600  million  in  Massachusetts, 
for  example,  versus  the  $160  million  for  1971. 

Thus,  there  is  the  problem  of  private  college 
and  university  financing  —  the  most  severe 
immediate  crisis  in  higher  education  in  the 
region.  Here,  the  vital  fact  to  grasp  is  that 
both  public  and  private  institutions  are  vital 
to  the  region's  success,  and  the  different 
experiences  they  have  to  offer  must  be  on  the 
basis  of  collaborative,  not  competitive, 
planning.  Support  of  one  component  does 
not  reduce  the  need  to  support  the  other. 
Against  the  tidal  wave  of  growth  and 
change,  New  England's  academic  community 
needs  to  be  genuinely  united,  acknowledg- 
ing special  strengths  particular  to  individual 
institutions  and  then  reinforcing  excellence 
in  other  ways  in  adjoining  colleges.  The 


Worcester  Consortium  that  draws  together 
eighteen  public  and  private  colleges,  univer- 
sities and  other  institutions,  is  a  splendid 
first  example  of  this  essential  collaboration. 

Where  can  the  money  come  from?  First,  from 
increased  income:  like  the  national  income. 
Barring  incredible  monetary  mismanage- 
ment, the  net  regional  income  is  due  to  rise 
50  percent  in  the  next  ten  years.  Then,  two 
major  changes  in  sources  of  support  are  most 
likely  to  produce  the  funds:  a  generational 
shift,  from  parents  to  students,  and  a  govern- 
mental shift,  from  private  support  to  the 
public  sector,  with  heaviest  reliance  on 
state  government. 

The  corollary  questions  to  be  faced  are  com- 
plicated: how  to  aid  private  institutional 
development  as  well  as  provide  student 
financing;  how  to  accelerate  the  growth  of  the 
public  universities  that  must  carry  so  much 
of  the  future  load;  how  to  direct  state  colleges 


and  community  colleges  into  special  tasks 
and  special  functions  that  support  the  total 
system.  But  the  fact  that  the  budgets  must 
more  than  triple  means  those  who  will 
benefit  directly  from  their  improved  eco- 
nomic position  will  need  to  carry  more  of  the 
cost  primarily  through  loans.  It  also  means 
state  aid  to  higher  education  must  rise, 
especially  if  the  Federal  government 
assumes  the  major  part  of  welfare  costs  and 
expands  transportation  aid.  These  conclu- 
sions seem  unmistakable. 

Unmistakable,  too  —  and  no  taxpayer  should 
forget  this  fact  —  are  the  benefits  returned  for 
the  costs  incurred.  One  simple  calculation: 
The  1968  difference  in  the  lifetime  earnings 
of  New  Englanders  with  and  without  a  high 
school  education  was  $98,000— an  annual 
gap  of  $3,600.  The  lifetime  difference 
between  a  high  school  and  college  graduate 
was  $236,000,  an  annual  difference  of  $4, 800. 
So,  marginally,  every  New  England  state 
recaptures  its  increased  investment  in 
education  by  increased  taxes  in  five  years. 
And  the  less  arithmetic  benefits  flow  on  and 
on  — as  an  alert,  curious,  healthy,  ingenious, 
skilled  citizenry  by  their  educated  actions 
continue  to  make  the  Region  prosperous, 
progressive  and  civilized. 
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A  NEW  FLIGHT 
PLAN  FOR 
THE  AIRLINES 


l  yea 
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Rails 
'Victims 
ofOwn 
History' 

By  KENNETH  D.  REGAN 

There  are  two  principal 
reasons  why  one-third  of  the 
country's  railroads  are  operat- 
ing in  the  red: 

(1)  Antiquated  lawa  and  too 
much  regulation,  and 

(2)  Heavy  public  financing 
rom  competition. 

That's  the  opinion  of  Illinois 
Central  Industries'  Chairman 
William  B.  Johnson.  His 
transportation  group  is  "con- 
sistently profitable''  and  cur- 
rently accounts  for  almost 
half  of  the  company's  total 
gross  income. 

"The  railroads  industry  is  in 
a  very  precarious  situation," 
Johnson  says.  "The  laws 


'T' to  End 
36  Bus  Routes 

The  MBTA  will  eliminate 
bus  routes  and  curtail  serv- 
ice on  another  50  within 
next  two  months  in  an  effor 
to  cut  its  deficit,  director 
operations  Warren  Higgin 
disclosed  yesterday. 

The  reduction  will  be  t 
largest  ever  made  in  bus  ser 
ice  by  the  MBTA,  Higgi 
said,  and  is  the  result  of 
directive  by  the  system's  Ad- 
visory Board  that  its  budget 
be  cut  by  20  percent. 

Higgins  said  the  cuts  bein 
planned  will  make  up  10  p 
cent  of  what  the  Adviso 
Board  wants. 

He  refused,  however,  to  sa 
what  routes  will  be  aecte 


On  the  Way: 

New  Technologies  in 

Transportation 

John  R.  Meyer 


Forecasting,  as  economists  learn  at  a  tender 
professional  age,  is  a  dangerous  game. 
Predicting  what  will  happen  to  the  trans- 
portation network  of  a  region,  however,  may- 
be slightly  less  hazardous  than  most  such 
exercises.  For  one  thing,  transportation 
facilities  are  typically  long  lived;  after  all, 
certain  Roman  roads  are  still  in  use.  Trans- 
portation facilities  also  require  a  consider- 
able time  period  to  construct  and  make 
operational.  Thus,  to  foretell  what  will  hap- 
pen to  transportation  in  the  next  decade  has 
much  in  common  with  demographic  fore- 
casting. The  core  of  the  exercise  is  simply 
counting  noses  or  route  miles  in  existence 
today  and  then  making  some  small  adjust- 
ments for  the  "births"  that  one  might  expect 
to  occur  in  the  very  near  future. 

Thus  the  safest  forecast  by  far  is  that  New 
England  transportation  in  the  next  decade 
will  follow  trends  more  or  less  the  same  as 
those  recently  experienced.  Many  readers  no 
doubt  will  consider  this  a  counsel  of  despair. 
After  all,  "everyone"  knows  that  transporta- 
tion generally,  and  particularly  in  New 
England,  has  been  getting  steadily  worse;  the 
word  "crisis"  is  readily  associated  with 
transportation  activities. 


Actually,  by  many  measures  of  performance, 
such  as  the  time  needed  to  execute  certain 
kinds  of  transportation  functions  or  costs  per 
unit  of  output,  transportation  in  the  U.S.  and 
in  New  England  has  done  rather  well  in 
recent  decades.  It  takes  less  time,  for  exam- 
ple, to  "empty"  most  central  business  dis- 
tricts at  the  end  of  the  workday  now  than  it 
did  a  decade  or  so  ago.  In  1945  few  would 
have  dreamed  of  driving  across  an  urban 
area  at  60  miles  an  hour;  today  it  is  a  common 
experience—  except  during  "rush"  hours. 
Also,  crossing  the  continent  by  DC-8  or  707 
is  surely  faster  than  by  DC-3  or  the  best  post 
World-War  II  railroad  streamliner,  and 
cheaper  as  well. 

Why  then  does  the  talk  of  crisis  arise?  Partly 
because  people  expect  more  today:  it  is  an 
exhilarating  experience  to  move  at  60  miles 
per  hour  across  a  crowded  city  and  when 
rush-hour  traffic  slows  to  an  old-fashioned 
30  or  so,  the  frustration  is  quite  genuine.  In 
addition,  certain  transportation  technologies 
have  become  less  needed  or  less  useful  under 
modern  circumstances  and  as  a  consequence 
are  less  generally  available.  Needless  to  say, 
people  who  prefer  using  such  transportation, 
or  in  some  cases  are  still  reliant  on  these 
facilities,  find  this  attrition  painful. 

TRENDS  OF  THE  'SEVENTIES 
Given  that  the  1970's  are  to  be  very  much 
like  the  1960's,  the  obvious  question  is  what 
happened  in  the  60's  in  New  England  trans- 
portation? Certain  basic  trends  or  develop- 
ments can  be  discerned. 

The  first,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  was 
continued  development  of  the  high-per- 
formance, limited-access  highway  system  of 
the  region.  The  most  important  links  com- 
pleted in  the  1960's  were,  of  course,  part  of 
the  Inter-State  Highway  System.  The  exten- 
sive development  of  high-performance 
highways  in  the  1960's  aided  all  highway 
modes  — private  auto,  bus  and  truck.  These 
modes  account  for  an  extremely  high  propor- 
tion of  total  New  England  transportation, 
easily  90%  of  inter-city  passenger  transporta- 
tion and  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  freight 
shipments. 
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A  second  major  development  in  New  Eng- 
land transportation  in  the  1960's  was  contin- 
ued rationalization  of  the  region's  railroads. 
Rationalization  meant  more  specializa- 
tion in  bulk  carriage  and  withdrawal  from 
unprofitable  passenger  business.  In  New 
England,  rationalization  has  also  meant 
learning  how  to  efficiently  conduct  lower- 
density  freight  operations.  Unfortunately  for 
New  England,  these  adjustments  have  been 
much  more  traumatic  than  for  other  regions, 
mainly  because,  under  modern  technological 
conditions,  the  railroad  is  particularly  ill- 
suited  to  New  England's  needs. 

A  third  major  development  in  New  England 
transportation  in  the  1960's  was  the  con- 
tinued growth  in  the  importance  of  air  trans- 
portation, to  the  point  of  becoming  the  major 
mode  of  public  inter-city  passenger  trans- 
portation. Air  transport  grew  in  many 
different  ways.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
development  was  the  emergence  of  so-called 
third-level  air  service  on  a  considerable 
scale.  (Third-level  service  is  an  unregulated 
airline  operation  which  provides  scheduled 
service  between  two  or  more  specific  points 
using,  as  indicated  earlier,  relatively  small 
airplanes,  fifteen  to  seventeen  passenger 
capacities  being  the  typical  maximum.) 
Third-level  carriers  can  profitably  provide 
service  to  and  between  small  communities  in 
many  situations  where  this  cannot  be  done 
by  larger  trunk  (first-level)  or  local  service 
(second-level)  airlines.  The  1960's  also  wit- 
nessed a  modest  tendency  toward  adding  or 
opening  air  services  between  medium-size 
and  smaller  communities  in  New  England 
and  large  cities  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
for  example,  between  Great  Lakes  cities  and 
Burlington  and  Portland,  between  Washing- 
ton, Miami,  Atlanta  and  communities  like 
New  Haven,  Providence,  Bridgeport  and 
Worcester.  Another  ramification  of  increased 
air  service  was  the  growth  of  air  cargo,  a 


mode  of  freight  transport  exceedingly  well 
suited  to  serving  the  freight  requirements  of 
such  New  England  products  as  costume 
jewelry,  electronics,  office  equipment,  air- 
craft engines  and  parts,  electrical  machinery 
and  bootery. 

The  fourth  and  final  trend  influencing  New 
England  transportation  is  simply  a  relative 
decline  in  the  need  for  land  transportation  to 
sustain  the  basic  sinews  of  New  England 
industry.  New  England's  manufactured 
goods  tend  to  be  very  high  in  value  and  to 
need  remarkably  little  transportation  per 
unit  weight  of  output.  The  trend  toward 
industries  with  this  characteristic,  such  as 
electronics  or  aircraft  parts  or  office  equip- 
ment continued  apace  in  the  1960's.  In  addi- 
tion, New  England  remained  somewhat 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  country  in  specializa- 
tion in  the  service  industries,  such  as  educa- 
tion and  finance,  which  require  remarkably 
little  freight  transportation  in  or  out. 

Turning  to  the  1970's  and  starting  with  the 
trend  toward  higher-performance  highways, 
it  is  quite  safe  to  predict  that  New  England 
will  complete  its  original  Interstate  High- 
way program  by  1980.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
remaining  links  are  already  quite  well 
advanced  in  planning  and  construction.  The 
difficult  question  is  what  high-performance 
highways  might  be  added  to  the  network. 
The  obvious  answer  is  to  expect  that  the  new 
additions  to  the  system  will  be  designed 
either  to  meet  needs  not  now  served  by  high- 
performance  facilities  or  to  relieve  congestion 
that  develops  in  the  existing  system. 

THE  PRESSING  NEEDS 
The  probable  congestion  points  are  easy 
enough  to  identify.  The  most  important  of 
these,  almost  certainly,  will  occur  in  and 
around  the  major  urban  concentrations,  that 
is,  Greater  Boston  and  Southwest  Connecti- 
cut. To  relieve  congestion  in  these  areas, 
alternate  or  diversionary  routes  should  be 
provided  so  that  through  traffic  which  does 
not  have  its  origin  or  destination  in  these 
high-density  urban  regions  can  avoid  them. 
This  would  suggest  an  emphasis  on  develop- 
ing high-performance  highway  links  between 
Bridgeport,  New  Haven  and  other  urban 
points  in  Southwest  Connecticut  and  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  and  Long  Island,  and 
continued  development  of  a  central  north- 


south  expressway  corridor  with  an  align- 
ment running  from  New  London  to  Norwich 
to  Danielson,  Worcester,  Fitchburg  and  then 
possibly  to  either  Nashua  or  Keene. 

As  for  serving  areas  not  now  covered  by  exist- 
ing or  contemplated  high-performance  sys- 
tems, the  first  thought  is  to  consider  some 
sort  of  east-west  corridor  in  northern  New 
England.  Needless  to  say,  this  has  been  long 
under  discussion.  The  probability  seems 
high,  however,  that  only  limited  progress 
will  be  made  on  achieving  this  goal  during 
the  70's.  The  most  likely  sections  of  any 
east-west  corridor  development  in  the  1970's 
will  be  the  central  portions  of  whichever 
corridor  might  be  selected  for  development. 
Thus,  if  a  southern  corridor  were  to  be 
developed  one  might  expect  that  sections 
between  Brattleboro  and  Concord  (N.H.) 
would  probably  receive  emphasis;  if  a  cen- 
tral corridor,  then  the  emphasis  probably 
would  be  on  the  region  between  White  River 
Junction  and  Plymouth;  if  a  northern  corri- 
dor, then  the  probable  initial  links  would  be 
between  Montpelier  and  Berlin. 

The  process  of  continued  rationalization  of 
New  England's  railroads  will  involve  far 
more  traumatic  and  difficult  choices.  To  a 
considerable  extent,  the  process  of  adjust- 
ment involves  scaling  expectations  to  reality. 
New  England  can  sustain  for  some  time  a 
viable  and  efficient  rail  network,  but  it 
necessarily  will  be  less  grandiose  and  exten- 
sive than  that  which  exists  today  or  has  been 


available  in  the  recent  past.  To  a  considerable 
extent,  also,  the  essential  adjustment  is  learn- 
ing how  to  operate  at  relatively  low  densities 
and  with  much  less  geographical  coverage, 
following,  in  this  regard,  the  excellent 
examples  of  the  Maine  Central  and  the 
Bangor  &  Aroostock. 

THE  COMMUTERS'  FUTURE 
The  future  of  inter-city,  non-commuter  rail 
passenger  service  in  New  England  is  par- 
ticularly limited.  By  1980,  the  only  service 
will  be  between  New  York  and  Boston,  and 
possibly  between  Boston  and  Albany,  and 
New  Haven  and  Springfield.  Actually,  service 
north  of  New  Haven  to  Hartford  and  Spring- 
field and  between  Boston  and  Albany  will  be 
sustained  only  if  the  new  Rail  Pax  Corpora- 
tion proves  far  more  profitable  than  anyone 
today  expects  or  if  governments  are  willing 
to  provide  considerable  subsidy. 

The  situation,  though,  may  not  be  entirely 
bleak.  As  a  small  offset  to  the  reduction  in 
quantity  of  service,  some  improvement  in 
quality  might  be  expected.  Rail  Pax  almost 
surely  will  result  in  a  better  quality  of  rolling 
stock  being  available.  (It  could  hardly  get 
worse!)  Also,  certain  relatively  modest 
investments  might  be  made  to  improve 
scheduled  times  between  Boston  and  New 
York;  it  is  entirely  within  the  established 
states  of  the  art  to  reduce  the  schedule  to  3V2 
hours  without  rebuilding  much  roadbed  and 
2Vi  to  3  hours  would  be  achievable  with 
modest  roadbed  reconstruction. 

As  for  rail-commuter  services,  their  undeni- 
able need  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  New 
England,  that  is  between  New  Haven  and 
New  York,  should  be  sufficient  to  sustain 
them,  again,  if  liberal  subsidization  is  forth- 
coming. As  noted,  the  highway  network  in 
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the  southwestern  corner  almost  certainly  will 
be  overtaxed  and  this  will  strengthen  the 
justification  for  at  least  some  passenger 
service.  There  are  also  reasons  for  being 
optimistic  about  the  quality  of  the  service, 
with  a  publicly  subsidized  re-equipment 
program  already  well  underway. 

The  case  for  continued  suburban  commuter 
service  in  and  around  Boston  is  less  obvious. 
Indeed,  some  continued  attrition  of  that 
service  will  probably  occur.  To  some  extent, 
this  attrition  will  be  offset  by  an  extension  of 
urban  transit  services  into  suburban  areas, 
thus  relieving  the  rail  operations  of  responsi- 
bility. The  costs  of  operating  rail-commuter 
services  in  and  around  the  greater  Boston 
area,  particularly  to  some  of  the  lower- 
density  suburban  areas  to  the  west  and  north 
of  the  city,  tend  to  be  quite  substantial: 
annual  subsidies  of  $500  per  commuter  are 
not  uncommon.  To  a  considerable  extent, 
service  of  virtually  equal  or,  in  some  cases, 
even  superior  quality  could  be  provided  at 
much  lower  cost  by  using  buses.  To  the 
extent  that  the  deficit  on  mass  transit  opera- 
tions in  greater  Boston  continues  to  grow— 
and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  it 
will  grow  at  least  as  quickly  in  the  near  future 
as  it  has  in  the  past— public  authorities  will 
be  on  the  outlook  for  savings,  and  a  trunca- 
tion of  less-used  rail-commuter  services 
would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  more  obvious 
economies. 


GATEWAYS  AND  FREIGHTWAYS 
The  rationalization  of  rail-freight  operations 
in  New  England  is  more  complex.  A  major 
difficulty  is  sorting  out  the  relative  roles  to  be 
played  by  the  different  major  New  England 
gateways,  Maybrook-Beacon-Poughkeepsie, 
Selkirk  and  Mechanicville.  The  problem  is 
that  the  traditionally  least  used  gateway, 
Selkirk,  belongs  to  the  Penn  Central  which, 
by  virtue  of  its  merger  and  incorporation  of 
the  old  New  Haven  Railroad  properties,  is 
now  the  dominant  road  of  Southern  New 
England.  On  the  grounds  of  pure  efficiency, 
however,  a  rather  strong  case  could  be  made 
for  emphasizing  Mechanicville  or  Maybrook. 
The  Maybrook  gateway  is,  of  course,  also 
accessible  to  the  Penn  Central,  but  the  natural 
or  most  efficient  linkages  to  the  west  out  of 
Maybrook  tend  to  be  via  the  Erie  Lacka- 
wanna, which  is  now  ticketed  to  become  a 
part  of  the  Norfolk  &  Western-Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  system.  The  attraction  of  Mechanic- 
ville is  that  it  links  into  the  Boston  &  Maine 
route  across  northern  Massachusetts,  which 
is  probably  the  most  efficient  of  the  available 
rail  routes  between  Boston  and  upstate 
New  York. 

Obviously,  exactly  how  these  gateway  prob- 
lems ultimately  are  reconciled  will  depend 
on  the  pattern  of  railroad  mergers  that 
occur,  and  this  in  turn  will  depend  on 
many  unknowns,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  relative  financial  health  of  the  different 
rail  systems  involved.  One  possible  way  out 
of  the  impasse  might  be  to  dismember  the 
old  New  Haven  properties,  bestowing  the 
commuter  lines,  and  perhaps  the  entire  coast 
line  as  well,  upon  public  agencies  engaged  in 
providing  passenger  services,  while  incor- 
porating the  remainder  of  the  old  New 
Haven  into  a  merged  Norfolk  &  Western- 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio-Erie  Lackawanna 
system.  This,  in  turn,  would  suggest  that  the 
Boston  &  Maine's  eventual  home  might  be 
in  a  rehabilitated  Penn  Central  system.  Still 
another  possibility  might  be  to  go  back  to  the 
earlier  concept  of  a  New  England  regional 
railroad  which,  hopefully,  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  negotiate  advantageous 
terms  with  the  western  trunk  lines. 


Whatever  the  outcome,  New  England  rail- 
roads in  the  future  must  be  "slimmer",  i.e. 
they  must  have  an  ability  to  deal  with  lower- 
density  operations.  A  capability  in  market- 
ing and  handling  TOFC  services  (trailer  on 
flat  car)  would  also  be  extremely  helpful, 
given  the  character  of  New  England  export 
merchandise.  Finally,  there  is  some  possi- 
bility that  the  development  of  unit  trains  for 
carrying  bulk  commodities,  particularly  coal, 
might  revive  railroad  ability  to  compete  for 
some  of  the  remaining  business  on  inbound 
raw  materials.  Nevertheless,  the  overall 
rail  outlook  is  for  more  attrition  and 
rationalization. 

IN  THE  AIR 

The  outlook  in  air  transportation,  by  con- 
trast, is  expansionary,  to  say  the  least. 
Indeed,  in  percentage  terms,  air  transporta- 
tion will  almost  certainly  be  the  most  rapidly 
growing  component  of  the  New  England 
transport  system. 

The  third-level  carrier  concept,  for  instance, 
fits  New  England's  needs  so  well  that  it 
almost  certainly  will  expand.  The  main 
uncertainty  is  not  so  much  whether  or  where 
it  will  expand,  but  rather  by  which  technol- 
ogy. Today,  the  third-level  air  carriers  depend 
primarily  on  relatively  small  but  conven- 
tional aircraft  carrying  seventeen  passengers 
or  fewer.  A  very  real  possibility  is  that  before 


the  70's  have  transpired,  the  so-called  VSTOL 
(aircraft  with  very  limited  runway  require- 
ments) or  VTOL  (aircraft  that  can  essentially 
take  off  almost  straight  up  or  down  in  the 
fashion  of  helicopters)  will  become  increas- 
ingly important  in  these  third-level  opera- 
tions. It  has  been  fashionable  for  some  while 
to  speak  of  the  great  potential  of  VSTOL  or 
VTOL  and  then  find  these  expectations 
unduly  optimistic.  However,  with  any  phas- 
ing out  of  United  States  involvement  in  Indo- 
China,  the  manufacturing,  personnel  and 
maintenance  capabilities  required  to  operate 
an  efficient  VSTOL  or  VTOL  operation 
should  become  extensively  available.  The 
special  attraction  of  VSTOL  and  VTOL  in  the 
New  England  context  is  that  New  England 
towns  and  communities  tend  to  be  fairly 
close  together  (so  that  efficient  service  by 
conventional  aircraft  is  somewhat  more 
difficult  to  provide  or  design).  Also,  New 
England  towns  and  cities  tend  to  be  more 
compact  or  crowded  (so  that  economization  on 
real  estate  for  airport  purposes  is  attractive). 

Better  air  trunk-line  linkages  between 
medium  and  smaller-size  cities  in  New  Eng- 
land and  major  cities  in  the  rest  of  the  nation 
should  also  develop  apace  during  the  1970's. 
There  are  only  two  essential  obstacles.  The 
first  is  achieving  the  necessary  growth  in 
traffic  to  sustain  an  economic  expansion  of 
these  services.  The  second  is  disentangling 
the  airport  problem,  particularly  in  south- 
western Connecticut,  so  that  properly  located 
airports  of  sufficient  runway  length  and 
capacity  will  be  available.  In  essence,  the 
airport  solution  must  be  a  continuation  of 
the  too  long  delayed  evolution  of  a  regional 
airport  policy  in  New  England. 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  1970's,  the  need  for  a 
new  international  airport  somewhere  in  New 
England  may  emerge.  However,  much  of  the 
expected  increase  in  international  air  traffic 
may  be  absorbed  by  expansion  of  interna- 
tional travel  at  the  two  existing  international 
airports,  Bradley  and  Logan.  If  these  two 
facilities  become  unduly  crowded,  some  of 
the  pressure  may  be  relieved  by  the  growth 
of  trunk  services  from  the  lesser  regional 
airports,  as  just  described.  To  a  certain  extent, 
too,  some  of  the  international  air  travel 
demands  of  New  England  may  be  absorbed 
by  expansion  in  and  around  greater  New 
York.  Two  particular  possibilities  come  to 
mind:  development  of  the  abandoned  Air 
Force  Base  at  Newburg,  New  York  into  a 
truly  international  airport  or  development  of 
a  new  international  airport  somewhere  on 
outer  Long  Island,  as  in  the  Rockefeller 
transportation  plan  for  New  York  State. 
Needless  to  say,  the  usefulness  of  a  Long 
Island  international  airport  to  New  England 
would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  highway 
bridges  are  built  across  Long  Island  Sound. 

All  this  may  not  be  enough.  Furthermore, 
matters  of  regional  or  local  pride  are  involved 
so  that  the  pressures  may  be  unavoidable 
for  at  least  making  a  start  on  the  creation  of  a 
new  international  airport  somewhere  within 
New  England  itself.  The  strongest  possibility 
would  seem  to  be  a  location  somewhere 
between  Providence  and  New  London,  near 


any  remaining  rail  passenger  service  that 
might  be  operating  along  the  coast  line  and 
the  high-performance  highway  systems  that 
already  or  shortly  will  be  in  place  in  these 
areas.  Other  quite  logical  possibilities  would 
be  expansion  of  the  Providence  airport  into 
international  service  or  the  development  of 
Hanscom  as  a  second  major  airport  for 
Greater  Boston. 

Greatly  reenforcing  the  need  for  larger  air- 
ports in  the  New  England  region  will  be  the 
rapid  development  of  air  cargo.  As  in  the 
case  of  VTOL  and  VSTOL,  there  are  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  air  cargo  may  be 
entering  into  a  new  era  of  technological  and 
economic  feasibility.  Specifically,  some  of  the 
new  jumbo  jets,  such  as  the  747  or  the  C5A, 
may  provide  the  basis  for  air  cargo  services 
which  could  be  rendered  at  costs  for  many 
high-value  shipments  competitive  with  those 
available  from  truckers.  Again,  the  character 
of  many  major  New  England  manufacturing 
exports  tends  to  favor  shipment  by  modes 
that  economize  on  time  and  inventory  costs. 
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THE  CASE  FOR  OPTIMISM 
In  summary,  New  England's  transportation 
future  may  be  more  of  the  same,  but  this  is 
not  necessarily  a  dreary  future.  There  are 
reasons,  in  fact,  for  considerable  optimism. 
Specifically,  new  technologies  are  likely  to 
emerge  in  the  1970's  that  will  be  unusually 
well  suited  to  New  England's  transportation 
needs.  In  this  connection,  air  cargo,  VTOL 
and  VSTOL  seem  particularly  promising. 
Furthermore,  continued  development  of 
high-performance  highways  will  be  advan- 
tageous for  the  kind  of  short-haul,  light- 
weight shipments  that  New  England  manu- 
facturers tend  to  make.  Similarly,  increased 
reliance  on  gas,  oil,  or  nuclear  energy  for 
meeting  energy  requirements  will  tend  to 
dissipate  any  regional  disadvantages  New 
England  experiences  because  of  its  lack  of 
coal  resources. 

In  general,  all  this  suggests  that,  in  matters  of 
transportation,  New  England  will  look 
increasingly  like  the  rest  of  the  country, 
through  rationalization  and  elimination  of 
outmoded  technologies  and  by  developing 
new  facilities  or  technologies  more  in  line 
with  the  endowments  of  the  region.  A  major 
result  will  be  to  reduce  any  historic  disad- 
vantage that  New  England  has  suffered 
because  of  its  geographic  isolation  in  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  country.  The 
change,  of  course,  is  not  without  its  costs  or 
discomforts  and  for  some,  the  adjustments 
unquestionably  will  be  painful.  In  terms  of 
the  larger  goals  and  aspirations  of  New 
England,  however,  the  sooner  the  adjust- 
ments are  made,  the  better  for  the  economy 
and  the  welfare  of  the  region. 
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Wildlife  aid 
for  N.E.  area 
announced 

WASHINGTON  -  Fed- 
eral aid  totaling  $1,960,339 
to  the  New  England  sta 
for  fish  and  wildlife  resto 
ration  was  announced  yes- 
terday by  Acting  Secreta 
of  Interior  Fred  J.  Russell. 

Massachusetts  will  get 
$304,233  of  the  aid  to 
percent  of  state  initia 
projects  for  land  acqui 
tion,  habitat  improvement 
and  research. 


New  Law 
Sought 
To  Fight 
Pollution 

By  STEVE  LAWRENCE 

City  Environmental  Pro 
are  working  on  a  law  to  cr 
government  over  any  priv 
degrade  the  city's  environm 

Neal  Fabricant,  EPA 
been  decided  whether  the  la 
mental  agency  or  give  the 
agency  or  department. 

He  said  the  law  would  be 
"an  Environmental  Polic 
Act  for  the  city  to  make  sure 
the  environmental  impli 
tions  are  considered  on  city 
projects." 
No  Evaluation 

Despite  the  lengthy  ap- 
proval process  city  construc- 
tion projects  must  now 
Fabricant  said,  none 


Conn. 

oil  cleanup 

under  way 

NEW  HAVEN,  Conn.  - 
Cleanup  operations  were 
under  way  in  New  Have 
harbor  to  remove  an 
slick  caused  when  a  tanker 
ran  aground,  yesterday 
an  investigation  was 
dered  into  the  cause 
mishap. 

Mercury 
removal 
'urgent' 

Associated  Press 
WASHINGTON  - 

government  scientific 
study  group  conclude 
yesterday  that  widespr 
poisoning  from  mercu 
in  food  is  unlikely.  But  i 
said  the  government  mu 
move  with  utmost  urgenc 
to  remove  deposits  of  the 
metal  from  polluted  wa- 
terways. 

The  scientists  also  urge 
further  curbs  on  industri 
discharges  of  mercury  an 
a  virtual  ban  on  pesti- 
cides containing  the  m 
tallic  compound. 

"It  seems  unlikely  that 
we  will  find  overt  mer 
cury  poisoning  from  th 
consumption  of  fish 
other  food  products, 
normally  marketed, 


Our  Coming  Environment  ■ 
Friend  or  Foe? 

Dr.  Charles  H.  W.  Foster 


In  a  series  of  projective  economic  studies 
conducted  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
1964,  the  consulting  firm  of  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.  developed  the  following  profile 
of  New  England  in  1980: 

—A  total  population  of  just  under  14 
million  people  with  average  densities  of 
well  over  200  persons  per  square  mile 
(twice  the  national  average)  and  more 
than  80%  of  the  population  living  in 
urban  areas; 

—Personal  family  incomes  in  excess  of 
$13,000,  up  $5,000  over  1960; 

—A  regional  labor  force  of  more  than  5 
million  persons  reflecting  important  shifts 
away  from  manufacturing  employment 
into  the  general  services  component; 

—  More  than  $12  billion  in  value-added  by 
the  region's  ten  base  manufacturing  in- 
dustries alone,  almost  double  the 
comparable  figure  reported  in  1960. 

Just  what  will  these  projections  do  to  New 
England's  66,000  square  miles  of  land  and 
water  area,  its  20,000  miles  of  rivers  and 
streams,  its  4,500  miles  of  coastline,  and  its 
30  million  acres  of  forest  land?  And  just  what 
can  be  expected  to  happen  when  the  curve  of 
economic  progress  intersects  the  rising  curve 
of  public  insistence  on  a  high-quality 
natural  environment? 

Certain  of  New  England's  natural  resources, 
and  particularly  its  undeveloped  land,  will 
be  under  intensive  pressure  by  1980.  Urban- 
ization will  have  expanded  materially 
around  the  metropolitan  fringes  with  such 
central  cities  as  Boston,  Portland,  Providence, 
Hartford,  and  New  Haven  continuing  to 
coalesce  along  major  transportation  axes. 
Development  pressure  will  also  have  be- 
come evident  in  southern  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  Maine  where  a  lively  second- 
home  market  is  already  evident.  Thus,  the 
very  character  of  many  New  England  com- 
munities will  be  changing  materially, 
possibly  even  drastically,  by  1980. 


PROMISES  TO  KEEP 
New  England's  expected  leisure  time, 
affluence  and  mobility  will  help  trigger  a 
large-scale  speculation  in  the  rural  hinter- 
land by  the  turn  of  the  next  decade.  Land 
values  in  New  Hampshire,  for  example,  rose 
an  estimated  18%  a  year  during  the  1960's 
and  should  continue  to  increase  during  the 
1970's.  The  likely  conversion  of  large  in- 
dustrial, forest  land-holdings  into  vacation 
and  resort  complexes  will  hasten  this  trend 
in  many  parts  of  northern  New  England. 

Major  points  of  controversy  will  surely  erupt 
along  the  New  England  coastline  by  1980. 
The  coastal  zone  constitutes  a  prime  recrea- 
tion and  scenic  resource,  the  sustainer  of 
estuarine  fisheries  and  other  marine  activi- 
ties, and  yet  also  a  logical  site  for  transport 
and  water-dependent  industries.  The  co- 
ordinated developmental  and  environmental 
planning  efforts  in  Boston  Harbor  and,  in 
fact,  all  of  southeastern  New  England,  now 
proceeding  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
England  River  Basins  Commission,  repre- 
sent useful  forerunners  of  what  many  hope 
will  be  1980's  answer  to  the  familiar  oil  re- 
finery and  nuclear  power  confrontations  of 
the  1960's. 

Finally,  the  redevelopment  possibilities  of 
major  fresh  water  systems,  particular  rivers 
revitalized  by  previous  pollution  abate- 
ment programs,  should  be  evident  by  1980. 
A  prime  case  in  point  will  be  the  Merrimack 
River  system,  including  both  the  Nashua 
drainage  in  central  Massachusetts  and 
southern  New  Hampshire,  and  the  tidal 
reach  of  the  main  stem  extending  from 
Newburyport  to  Haverhill.  Water- frontage 
of  almost  any  description  will  be  a  prime 
commodity  at  this  time. 
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Now,  assuming  that  these  trends  are  likely 
of  accomplishment  over  the  next  decade, 
what  might  one  expect  in  the  way  of  environ- 
mental efforts  within  the  region  by  1980? 

New  England's  present  movement  towards 
strengthened  government  agencies  will  be 
complete  and,  hopefully,  fully  functional  by 
1980.  Organization  of  cabinet-level  environ- 
mental protection  agencies  will  have  taken 
place  in  virtually  all  of  the  states,  and 
economic  development  will  be  subject  to  a 
wide  variety  of  governmental  controls.  In 
the  face  of  the  growing  pressures  of  urban- 
ization, one  can  predict  only  more  wide- 
spread planning  and  land-use  controls  at 
the  regional  and  local  levels,  and  a  probable 
shift  of  some  of  these  responsibilities  to 
state  government  itself.  Air  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  criteria  and  standards  are  certain 
to  become  even  more  stringent  than  they  are 
at  the  present  time. 

New  Englanders  will  also  be  demanding  a 
more  active  role  in  governmental  and 
industry  decision-making,  particularly 
where  environmental  quality  is  concerned. 
Basic  motivation  and  goals  will  be  ques- 
tioned sharply,  and  usually  publicly. 
Officials  will  be  forced  to  operate  under  the 
constant  glare  of  public  scrutiny,  subject  to 
political  reprisal  and  probable  litigation 
where  performance  is  open  to  question. 

DECISIONS  TO  MAKE 
The  present  excruciating  debate  over  the 
quality  of  life  itself,  brought  about  by  par- 
ticular aspects  of  environmental  concern, 
should  be  displaying  tangible  manifestations 
by  1980.  Sharp  questioning  of  economic 
growth  objectives  will  have  materially 
changed  the  process  and  substance  of  at 
least  electrical  energy  production  decisions, 
possibly  also  those  affecting  transportation 
and  general  manufacturing  as  well.  And  if 
Congress  has  its  way,  a  first  generation  of 
pollution-free  automobiles  will  be  traveling 
the  nation's  highways  by  1975,  thereby 
giving  the  average  American  family  a  per- 


sonalized taste  of  how  environmental 
quality  can  affect  directly  both  its  economy 
and  its  convenience. 

Given  this  set  of  conditions,  what  might 
the  New  England  industrialist  be  doing  to 
prepare  for  the  environmental  aspects 
of  the  1980's? 

First  he  will  probably  recognize  that  the 
current  environmental  and  ecological 
concern  is  not  a  fad  that  will  pass  with 
time.  It  will  continue  to  be  a  matter  of 
fundamental  and  enduring  concern  both  to 
him  and  his  business.  Thus,  the  corporate 
executive  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
become  an  active  participant  rather  than 
a  lethargic  spectator,  willing  to  provide 
real  leadership  to  help  bring  about  needed 
public  education  and  proper  governmental 
reform. 

The  growing  recognition  of  this  fact  by 
business  and  industry  was  revealed  in  a 
study  conducted  recently  for  Fortune  by  the 
firm  of  Daniel  Yankelovich,  Inc.  Of  the  270 
chief  executives  interviewed,  six  out  of  ten 
identified  the  environmental  issues  as  being 
of  "the  highest  priority".  Yet,  half  were  still 
spending  less  than  3%  of  their  total  capital 
outlay  budgets  on  such  programs  as 
pollution  control. 

Industry  leaders  should  also  examine  the 
cost  accounting  practices  of  their  respective 
businesses  to  be  certain  that  the  so-called 
"externalities"  of  environmental  degrada- 
tion are  being  included.  Improper  pricing  of 
products  can  impose  artificial  constraints  on 
needed  investments  for  environmental  pro- 
tection which  the  consumer  might  otherwise 
be  willing  to  make.  In  many  instances,  the 
real  cost  of  a  manufactured  product  has  yet 
to  be  identified  fully. 


Here  again,  the  Yankelovich  study  bore  out  a 
seeming  willingness  on  the  part  of  business 
executives  to  accept  this  premise.  More 
than  80%  of  the  industry  leaders  interviewed 
felt  that  environmental  protection  should  be 
considered  even  to  the  extent  of  inhibiting 
the  introduction  of  new  products,  foregoing 
an  increase  in  production,  or  reducing 
profits. 

Environmental  aspects  can  also  play  havoc 
with  the  profit  potential  in  1980  unless  such 
factors  are  carefully  considered  by  business 
investors.  For  example,  sleazy  second-home 
development  can  seriously  short-change 
potential  long-term  returns  from  invest- 
ments in  rural  land.  Insensitive  plant  siting 
can  lead  to  hostility  and  even  sanctions  on 
the  part  of  local  communities.  And  such 
land-disturbing  industries  as  timber, 
mining  and  construction  will  be  at  a  par- 
ticular crossroads  in  New  England  if  they  do 
not  recognize  the  environmental  facts  of 
life. 

The  five  "tests"  of  governmental  programs, 
spelled  out  by  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969,  could  be  applied  by 
business  leaders  as  well.  These  include  an 
assessment  of: 

1 .  The  environmental  impact  of  the  proposed 
action; 

2.  Any  adverse  environmental  effects  which 
cannot  be  avoided  should  the  proposal  be 
implemented; 

3.  Alternatives  to  the  proposed  action; 

4.  The  relationship  between  local  short- 
term  uses  of  man's  environment  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhancement  of  long-term 
productivity;  and 

5.  Any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  resources  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  proposed  action  should  it  be 
implemented. 

MEETING  HALFWAY 
Financial  institutions,  in  particular,  will 
find  it  wise  to  build  environmental  con- 
siderations routinely  into  requests  for  loans 
and  capital  financing,  as  much  to  protect 
their  basic  investment  as  to  accomplish  a 
socially-worthwhile  objective.  The  pollu- 
tion code  developed  by  the  Maine  Bankers 
Association,  currently  under  consideration 


by  Vermont  and  Massachusetts  institutions, 
is  an  excellent  example  of  what  should  be 
accepted  practice  by  1980. 

Business  and  industry,  therefore,  will  want 
to  step  forward  to  meet  the  environmentalist 
half-way.  Polarization,  the  watchword  of 
the  1970  s,  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue  into 
the  1980's  if  environmental  problems  are  to 
be  overcome.  Although  New  England's 
machinery  to  bring  about  constructive 
dialogue  between  the  two  is  currently 
rated  only  fair  to  poor,  encouraging  trends 
to  the  contrary  are  illustrated  by  the  New 
England  Council's  revitalized  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee,  representative  of  in- 
dustry and  conservation  alike;  the  sound 
policy  decision  of  the  New  England  Regional 
Commission  to  consider  natural  environ- 
mental quality  as  a  cornerstone  of  its 
regional  economic  policies;  and  the  recent 
formation  of  a  New  England  Natural  Re- 
sources Center  to  help  bridge  the  gap 
between  business,  government  and  private 
environmental  organizations. 

And  so  the  environmental  prognosis  for 
1980  is,  in  short,  only  guardedly  promising. 
New  England  is  fortunate  to  have  still- 
abundant  natural  assets,  a  strong  heritage  of 
environmental  concern,  and  a  native 
pragmatism  that  can  make  the  system  work. 
As  the  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  has  observed:  "The  choice  between 
environmental  deterioration  and  economic 
deprivation  is  one  which  should  and  can 
be  avoided." 
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Do 

Corporations 

Have  a 

Social  Duty? 

Answering  charges  that  his  com- 
pany was  not  doing  as  much  as 
it  might  to  alleviate  racial  ten 
sions  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Roger  M. 
Blough  of  United  States  Steel  recently 
asserted  that  "for  a  corporation  to  at- 
tempt to  exert  any  kind  of  economic 
compulsion  to  achieve  a  particular  end 
in  the  social  area  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  beyond  what  a  corporation  should 
do."  Moreover,  he  added,  it  was  doubt- 
ful whether  his  company  possessed  suf- 
ficient power  to  inuence  attitudes  on 
so  controversial  a  subject  as  segrega- 
tion in  a  Deep  South  community. 

There  has  always  been  a  running 
debate  over  whether  corporations  have 
"social  responsibilities."  But  until  now 
the  dialogue  has  tended  to  be  casual, 
even  academic.  Today,  large  companies 
are  caught  on  the  firing  line  amid 
the  civil-rights  controversy,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  the  easy  answers  of 
the  past  will  have  to  be  re-examined. 
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Why  students 
shun  business 

There  is  increasing  evidence  that 
business  careers  are  unattractive  to  not 
only  the  top  scholastic  men  and  women 
of  colleges  and  graduate  schools,  but  also 
to  a  fair  share  of  all  graduates  of  all 
schools.  And  because  the  health,  vigor 
and  success  of  any  organization  are 
functions  of  the  quality  of  the  men  and 
women  who  populate  the  organization, 
thoughtful  business  leaders  are  con- 
cerned and  searching  for  answers  to 
questions  as:  Has  business  as  a  career  lost 
its  excitement?  Is  there  no  intellectual 
challenge  in  today's  business?  Is  there 
no  opportunity  fo  rself-fulfillment  in  the 
business  environment?  Why  do  compe- 
tent candidates  for  business  shun  and  fre- 
quently scorn  their  classmates  for  elect- 
ing to  pursue  careers  in  what  is  de- 


Crisis  of  the  Cities: 
A  Corporate  Concern 

We  have  had  a  little  time  now  to 
let  the  tragedy  in  Memphis  last 
month  sink  in.  Whatever  our  field  of 
responsibility,  we  all  know  more  now 
than  we  did  a  month  ago  about  the 
gravity  of  the  crisis  in  our  cities  and 
the  size  of  the  prospective  calamity  if 
we  cannot,  as  a  society,  respond  swift- 
ly and  effectively. 

The  trouble  is  deeper  than  we 
thought.  And  the  road  to  ending  trou- 
ble will  be  longer  and  harder  than  it 
looked  six  months  or  a  year  ago. 


The  Role  of  Business 
in  Its  Community 

James  Q.  Wilson 


The  decade  of  the  1960's  witnessed  an 
extraordinary  shift  in  the  public  discussions 
of  corporate  behavior,  a  shift  initiated  in  part 
by  corporate  leaders  themselves.  Whereas  in 
the  1950's  the  most  conspicuous  feature  of 
business  rhetoric  was  an  effort  to  reassert  and 
justify  the  free  enterprise  system,  the 
rhetorical  emphasis  of  the  1960's  revealed  an 
effort  to  assert  and  explain  the  social  and 
community  responsibility  of  business. 
Fifteen  years  ago,  the  legitimacy  of  capitalism 
was  claimed  to  flow  from  its  relationship  to 
political  freedom  and  economic  productivity; 
over  the  last  five  years,  its  legitimacy  has 
seemed  to  depend  on  its  capacity  to  solve, 
even  at  some  cost  to  itself,  particular  social 
problems. 

There  may  well  have  been  a  relationship 
between  rhetoric  and  reality.  In  the  1950's, 
economic  growth  was  slow,  the  sting  of  New 
Deal  regulatory  policies  was  still  fresh  in 
many  corporate  minds,  public  attention  had 
not  yet  focussed  on  the  poor  and  the  black, 
and  young  men  eagerly  sought  business 
careers.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  1960's, 
economic  growth  had  increased,  the  fact  of 
regulation  was  accepted  (though  its  often 
capricious  administration  was  deeply 
resented),  the  poor  and  the  black  had  come 
to  center  stage,  and  business  careers  had  lost 
much  of  their  attraction.  The  urgency  of 
social  issues,  the  need  to  make  business 
legitimate  both  to  a  powerful  government 
and  to  choosy  potential  executive  recruits, 
and  the  increased  cash  flow  created  by  a 
prosperous  economy  made  possible,  and  to 
some  desirable,  the  emphasis  on  responsi- 
bility as  well  as  profits. 


Now  the  economy  has  slowed,  unemploy- 
ment is  up,  college  graduates  have  fewer 
lucrative  options,  and  the  difficulty  in 
solving  certain  social  problems  has  become 
apparent.  This  is  a  good  time  for  stock-taking. 

OLD  AND  NEW  WAYS 
"Community  responsibility"  has  come  to 
mean  three  different  things  to  corporations. 
First,  and  traditionally,  it  has  meant  making 
philanthropic  allocations  of  part  of  the  firm's 
income  stream  and  supply  of  executive  time: 
contributing  to  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Boston  Symphony,  and  various  hospitals 
and  universities,  and  making  limited  amounts 
of  executive  time  as  well  as  corporate  funds 
available  to  the  United  Fund  and  other 
worthy  charities.  Philanthropy  has  for  the 
most  part  been  confined  to  noncontroversial 
community-serving  institutions.  Rarely  has 
management  been  able  to  defend  such  allo- 
cations by  any  unambiguous  profit  measure, 
but  few  stockholders  have  complained, 
partly  because  the  sums  are  relatively  small 
(nationally  as  well  as  in  New  England  only 
about  1  per  cent  of  pre-tax  corporate  income) 
and  partly  because  helping  certain  com- 
munity institutions  to  survive  makes  the  city 
a  more  attractive  place  for  key  personnel. 
Not  many  executives  may  actually  go  to  the 
Symphony,  but  they  like  to  know  it  is  there. 

The  second,  more  recent  form  of  community- 
serving  action  is  to  make  internal  allocation 
decisions  in  ways  that  take  into  account  non- 
business objectives:  hiring  disadvantaged 
workers  at  some  cost  in  lower  skill  levels, 
locating  plants  and  office  buildings  in  ways 
that  pay  some  heed  to  the  urgings  of  mayors 
hard-pressed  for  tax  income,  building 
"ghetto"  plants,  and  coping  with  industrial 
sources  of  pollution.  Much  of  this  activity  is 
risk-averting  (avoiding  public  criticism, 
protest  from  minority  groups,  or  hostile 
government  attitudes).  Occasionally,  it  is 
done  in  response  to  public  subsidies  (tax 
incentives,  accelerated  depreciation,  invest- 
ment credits,  and  the  like).  Potential  busi- 
ness gains  and  losses  are  somewhat  clearer 
here  than  in  the  case  of  philanthropy,  but 
rarely  so  clear  as  to  make  it  feasible  for  corpo- 
rations to  allow  social  objectives  to  influence 
decisions  anywhere  except  at  the  margin. 
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Now,  of  course,  efforts  are  being  made  —  such 
as  Campaign  GM—  to  force  management  to 
be  public-regarding  in  non-marginal  ways. 

The  third,  and  as  yet  embryonic  form  of 
community-regarding  corporate  behavior,  is 
one  which  is  not  strictly  speaking  com- 
munity-regarding at  all:  creating  new  enter- 
prises for  profit  that  will  supply  various 
public  services  under  nongovernmental 
auspices.  Inner-city  housing  development 
and  rehabilitation  corporations  are  a  familiar 
example;  the  more  interesting  ones  are  those 
beginning  to  be  formed,  for  example,  to  run 
public  schools  on  a  contract  basis  with 
certain  performance  standards  (e.g.,  reading 
levels)  specified  by  the  public  agency  letting 
the  contract.  A  not  inconsiderable  number  of 
municipal  services  could  in  principle  be 
privately  managed,  some  funded  by  user 
charges  (e.g.,  waste  disposal),  others  by  tax 
funds  converted  into  vouchers  spent  by 
citizens  who  choose  among  several  compet- 
ing services  (e.g.,  education  vouchers 
"spent"  among  alternative,  privately- 
managed  schools),  and  still  others  by  public 
funds  paid  directly  to  a  corporation  on  a 
contract  basis  (e.g.,  fire  or  police  services). 


Though  there  has  been  a  perceptible  shift  to 
adding  the  second  kind  of  community- 
serving  actions  to  the  first,  there  is  as  yet 
little  effort  to  take  actions  of  the  third  kind; 
more  importantly,  there  is  a  persistent 
tendency  to  justify  and  even  to  perceive  the 
second  or  third  kinds  of  activities  as  if  they 
were  variants  of  the  first—  that  is,  as  if  they 
were  philanthropies.  To  the  extent  this  is 
true,  business  firms  will  not  contribute  to  tru 
fullest  extent  possible  their  capacities  to 
serving  socially  desirable  objectives.  Harvarc 
Professor  Peter  Doeringer,  in  his  review  of 
programs  to  employ  the  disadvantaged, 
suggests  that  while  it  is  possible  to  build 
"ghetto  plants"  (as  have  AVCO  and  IBM)  or 
to  make  serious  efforts  to  hire  low-skill 
blacks,  these  programs  tend  to  work  only 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  — being 
able  to  select  carefully  from  a  large  pool  of 
job  applicants,  having  available  low-cost 
central-city  plant  sites,  and  offering  jobs 
well-suited  for  the  skills  and  training  tech- 
niques available.  And  in  the  aggregate,  these 
programs  are  probably  not  very  significant. 
Between  1962  and  1967,  the  economy  pro- 
duced 7.7  million  new  jobs  through  economic 
growth,  13  per  cent  of  which  were  filled  by 
nonwhites,  with  the  result  that  the  black 
unemployment  rate  fell  from  10.9  to  7.4 
per  cent.  Compared  to  these  gains  produced 
by  industrial  profit-seeking,  the  gains  attrib- 
uted to  pro  bono  publico,  "hire  the  disadvan- 
taged" programs  were  probably  modest 
indeed. 

Moreover,  the  recent  downturn  in  economic 
activity,  producing  in  Massachusetts  about 
140,000  unemployed  workers  (as  of  Novem- 
ber, 1970)  and  comparable  figures  in  other 
parts  of  New  England  has  more  than  wiped 
out  any  gains  made  locally  by  various  special 
hiring  and  training  programs.  And  even 
those  central-city  residents  who  were  offered 
jobs  when  the  economy  was  prospering 
typically  either  declined  them  or  shortly 
left  them. 


IN  PROFITS,  STRENGTH 
While  no  one  would  wish  to  discourage 
corporations  from  doing  what  they  reason- 
ably can  to  aid  the  disadvantaged  (or  for 
that  matter,  from  supporting  institutions  like 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  or  the  BSO),  any 
conception  of  the  corporations'  "responsi- 
bility" to  the  community  that  rests  on  the 
belief  that  firms  should  become  more 
benevolent  represents  a  radical  misconcep- 
tion of  the  role  business  has  to  play  in  its 
community.  The  strength  of  the  firm  lies  not 
in  how  much  money  it  has  to  distribute 
among  rival  community  claimants  or  in  the 
number  of  executives  it  has  to  lend  out  to 
various  enterprises  without  charge  or  in  its 
alleged  ability  to  train  (in  small  numbers) 
persons  otherwise  unemployable.  The 
strength  of  the  firm  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  z's  a 
firm— that  is  to  say,  it  is  an  organization 
uniquely  competent  at  working  under  the 
discipline  of  an  objective  performance  meas- 
ure (profits,  sales,  audience  ratings,  or 
whatever).  Unlike  government  agencies, 
corporations  can  (and  will)  hire  and  fire, 
invest  and  sell,  promote  and  demote  on  the 
basis  of  perceived  contribution  toward  the 
attainment  of  some  measurable  standard, 
and  even  though  that  standard  can  get  rather 
fuzzy  in  some  cases  (as  with  regulated 
utilities  or  monopoly  firms),  no  one  with 
experience  in  a  firm  denies  its  reality 
and  importance. 

By  pursuing  money  gain  in  the  private 
market,  firms  make  an  enormous  contribu- 
tion in  general  to  communities.  If  they  are  to 


make  more  specific  and  focussed  contribu- 
tions, then  the  task  is  to  devise  a  system  of 
incentives  that  will  induce  new  and  existing 
firms  to  serve  public  ends.  If  the  business- 
man has  any  overriding  civic  responsibility, 
it  is  less  to  staff  the  United  Fund  than  to 
devise  and  propose  ways  whereby  incentive 
systems  will  lead  private  firms  to  serve 
public  ends  while  making  a  profit. 

If  we  expect  corporations  to  locate  plants  or 
hire  workers  other  than  as  their  private 
interest  would  direct,  we  should  expect  to 
reward  them  for  doing  so.  If  we  expect  auto- 
mobile manufacturers  to  build  safer  and  less 
polluting  vehicles,  we  should  continue  the 
effort,  already  begun,  to  find  incentives  to 
that  end.  We  should  not  expect  to  change 
corporations  by  re-enforcing  their  sense  of 
philanthropy,  either  by  moral  exhortation  or 
by  attempting,  as  Campaign  GM  apparently 
intended,  to  perform  a  conscience  transplant 
in  the  corporation. 

The  debate  over  the  community  responsi- 
bility of  corporations  has  tended  to  engage 
the  issue  of  whether,  and  by  what  rationale, 
such  responsibility  existed.  Much  argumen- 
tation has  been  wasted  over  whether  stock- 
holders' interests  did  or  did  not  permit 
management  philanthropy.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  almost  all  corporations  will  be 
marginally  philanthropic  (in  order  not  only 
to  avoid  public  criticism  and  management 
discontent,  but  also  because  executives 
believe  they  have  a  duty  to  act  in  this  way), 
but  they  will  never  be  more  than  marginally 
so  (in  order  to  avoid  take-over  efforts,  stock- 
holder suits,  and  loss  of  profits).  The  central 
question  is  under  what  circumstances 
corporations  are  competent  to  be  community- 
serving. 
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I  would  suggest  they  are  competent  to  do  so 
when  they  are  given  a  clearly-defined  task, 
the  attainment  of  which  can  be  reasonably 
measured  and  the  solution  to  which  is 
technologically  available,  and  offered  incen- 
tives attractive  enough  to  lead  them  to 
believe  they  will  make  a  satisfactory  return 
on  their  investment.  Rehabilitating  hard 
core,  alienated  ghetto  youth  or  solving  the 
drug  problem  may  well  be  tasks  for  which  no 
available  technology  exists.  Beautifying  a 
community  may  be  a  task  which  cannot  be 
given  sufficiently  clear  definition.  Building 
low-income  housing  on  a  nonprofit  or 
limited-profit  basis  may  be  a  task  with 
insufficient  economic  appeal  to  attract  firms. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  successes  (but  not 
without  problems)  have  been  scored  in 
rehabilitating  housing  with  appropriate 
subsidies  (such  as  the  Boston  Urban  Reha- 
bilitation Program  in  which  Eastern  Gas  and 
Fuel  Associates  played  an  entrepreneurial 
role).  It  is  premature  to  suggest  what  other 
forms  of  services  will  prove  amenable  to 
private  provision  under  public  auspices. 

PITFALLS  AND  PROMISE 
The  experiments  with  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  "performance  contracting"  are 
currently  the  most  exciting  and  potentially 
the  most  useful  approaches  to  using  the  skills 
rather  than  the  philanthropy  of  businesses 
for  community  purposes.  The  most  impor- 
tant example  of  performance  contracting  is  in 
the  field  of  public  education.  Based  on 
proposals  by  Professor  James  S.  Coleman, 
principal  author  of  the  famous  "Coleman 
Report"  on  school  effectiveness,  and  others, 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  is 
funding  experiments  in  some  two  dozen 
school  districts  to  increase  the  reading  and 
arithmetic  achievement  levels  of  students  (as 
measured  by  standardized  tests)  by  award- 
ing contracts  to  firms  that  will  be  paid  on  the 
basis  of  whether,  and  to  what  degree,  they 
actually  produce  the  desired  increases  in  the 


specified  time.  The  firms  will  be  free  to  use 
the  most  advanced  educational  technologies 
and,  even  more  important,  free  to  offer 
money  incentives  both  to  teachers  and  stu- 
dents to  reward  progress.  Some  of  these 
experiments  are  being  conducted  here  in 
New  England,  including  one  in  Hartford 
and  two  in  Maine. 

The  purpose  of  these  experiments,  and  of 
others  like  them  that  are  not  part  of  the  OEO 
series,  is  to  overcome  some  of  the  rigidities    j 
that  inevitably  afflict  governmental  enter- 
prises and  account  for  much  of  the  delay  in 
adopting  new  educational  technologies. 
These  constraints  derive  in  part  from  the  fact 
that  a  government  agency,  such  as  a  public    i 
school,  cannot  usually  offer  money  incentive; 
to  its  employees  in  order  to  encourage  effort 
(even  regular  pay  scales  tend  to  be  on  the 
basis  of  seniority  rather  than  merit)  and  in 
part  from  the  fact  that  many  agencies  are 
oriented  to  avoiding  complaints  rather  than 
to  achieving  objectives  (and  in  the  schools, 
the  complaints  a  superintendent  must  deal 
with  frequently  have  little  to  do  with  educa- 
tional achievement).  Finally,  many  public 
agencies  are  increasingly  influenced  by— 
indeed,  some  are  virtually  dominated  by  — 
organized  government  employees  who, 
while  individually  as  public-spirited  as  the 
next  man,  collectively  tend  to  resist  change. 

Whether  performance  contracting  can  not 
only  avoid  these  rigidities,  but  also  achieve 
public  ends—  such  as  teaching  students  how 
to  read  —  is  still  an  open  question.  There  are 
obvious  pitfalls:  the  measures  of  achieve- 
ment, and  thus  the  basis  for  contractual  pay- 
ments, may  be  too  narrow  or  otherwise 
invalid;  the  firm  may  teach  students  to  pass 
the  test  and  nothing  else;  the  use  of  money 
incentives  for  students  may  somehow  distort  i 
the  educational  process.  So  far,  few  large, 
well-established  firms  have  signed  contracts. 
But  the  potential  is  obviously  great  and, 
provided  careful  evaluations  are  done  and 
certain  organized  professional  educators  do 
not  succeed  in  scuttling  the  idea  before  it  has 
had  a  fair  test,  some  of  this  potential  may 
prove  generally  applicable. 


The  larger  question  is  whether  this  use  of 
business  competence  can  be  applied  to  other 
public  services.  In  principle,  it  could  be 
applied  very  widely— wherever  an  agreed- 
upon  performance  measure  can  be  devised. 
Seeking  out  such  opportunities  is  the  most 
constructive  way  to  use  business  skills  for 
community  ends. 

The  mood  and  rhetoric  of  the  1960's  may 
have  obscured  rather  than  clarified  the  role 
of  the  corporation  in  the  community.  During 
the  last  decade,  many  business  spokesmen 
tried  to  assure  the  public  that  businessmen 
were,  or  could  be,  as  generous,  concerned, 
and  philanthropic  as  the  rest  of  us.  But  that 
was  never  the  issue,  just  as  today  the  issue  is 
not  whether  public  school  teachers  and 
bureaucrats  are  less  well-meaning  than 
others.  The  fundamental  question  is  not  one 
of  motives  or  character,  but  of  devising  the 
institutional  arrangements  and  incentive 
systems  best  suited  for  achieving  public 
ends.  For  years,  serious  thought  on  this 
difficult  question  has  been  impeded  by  the 
false  view—  fostered  equally  by  government 
and  business—  that  the  chasm  between  the 
public  and  private  sector  was  wide  and 
permanent.  Today,  in  universities,  govern- 
ment agencies  and  business  firms,  that  view 
is  being  reassessed  and  perhaps  as  a  result, 
in  this  new  decade  of  the  Seventies,  that 
chasm  will  be  narrowed. 
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and  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  Public 
Administration  at  Harvard.  After  receiving 
his  B.A.  in  1952  from  the  University  of 
Redlands,  he  went  on  to  take  an  M.A.  and 
Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Commission  on  Presidential 
Scholars  and  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Police  Foundation,  he  is  the  author  of  four 
books:  Negro  Politics  (1960),  The  Amateur 
Democrat  (1962),  City  Politics  (with  Edward 
C.  Banfield,  1963),  and  Varieties  of  Police 
Behavior  (1968). 


ROBERT  C  WOOD,  appointed  President  of 
the  three-campus  University  of  Massachusi 
in  1970,  was  previously  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  at  M.I.T.  and 
Director  of  the  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studi 
of  M.I.T.  and  Harvard.  A  1946  graduate  of 
Princeton  with  an  M.P.A.,  an  M.A.,  and  a 
Ph.D.  from  Harvard,  Dr.  Wood  was  Under 
Secretary  and  later  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
in  the  Johnson  Administration.  He  is  the 
author  and  co-author  of  many  articles,  mon 
graphs,  and  books  in  the  fields  of  politics, 
housing,  and  urban  affairs,  including  a 
pioneering  study,  Suburbia,  (1958),  and  a 
standard  college  text,  Politics  and  Governmei 
in  the  United  States. 
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Any  or  all  of  the  text  of  "New  England  Prospects"  mayi 
be  quoted  by  any  news  medium  or  for  any  noncomme 
cial  use,  without  further  permission,  provided  that 
credit  is  given  to  New  England  Merchants  National 
Bank  as  well  as  to  the  individual  author  or  authors 
quoted. 

Also  it  is  requested  that  all  such  use  be  made  known 
to  the  Public  Relations  Department  of  New  England 
Merchants  National  Bank  by  means  of  copies  of  any 
material  published. 

.4//  text  photographs  by  George  Petrakes 
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